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The Sabbath Eve (Poem) . JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
The Importance of an Independent Judiciary . ELIHU ROOT 
Our Southern Highlanders. . . . WILLIAM G. FROST 
De Senectute (Poem) . . . . SAMUEL J. BARROWS 
Pictures of English and American Women MRS,L.H.HARRIS 
The Tourist Industry in Bermuda .GARDNER RICHARDSON 
Planning a Flower Garden . . JESSIE P. FROTHINGHAM 
ee eS? a. MONTROSE J. MOSES 
The Need of Commercial Education . GEORGE P. BRETT 
The Call of the April Brooklet . . . O. WARREN SMITH 
April Song (Poem) .APR 1. !91@AROLINE FLETCHER DOLE 
A Leipsic Publisher and His Friends THEODORE STANTON 
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used. Balance divided among users of 
eleven other makes. 


These reports proved conclusively that 
users average 51 14% moremileage from 
Goodrich Tires hin is guaranteed. 


They showed that an average of one- 
fifth of Goodrich Tire users never have 
a puncture or blowout in a /u// season's 
run. 

Six hundred users of other tires com- 
plained about the tread separating 
from body of tire. . .not a semgle Good- 
rich complaint of this order. 


80% of these 35,600 reported that they 


A Wonderful Ballot. 


We sent out cards to an ord- 
inary automobile mailing list. 
We wanted to get from motor- 


ists generally—irrespective of what 

tire any one of them might be using—their 

a frank, uninfluenced opinionof tires, based on per- 
7? sonal experience. Of the 35,600 nana 5,300 reported 


specify “Goodrich” when new tires are 
needed. A frequent statement was “I 
am using Goodrich Tires to replace 
tires which came on car.” 


The great bulk of Goodrich Tires are 
sold to fill a personal demand from ex- 
perienced tire users. It is needless for 
you to experiment when youcan profit 
by what other motorists have learned. 


Our book about these reports puts in 
your hands the tire experiences of 
35,600 car owners. They are qualified 
to tell you which tire is best. Mailed 
on request. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


Branches in the 


Principal Cities 


Largest in the World 


Wholesale Tire 
pots Everywhere 
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NEW MACMILLAN FICTION 








45 . 
Vhite Ashes 

B, } sENNEDY and A. C. NOBLE 
A strong novel with clever strategy, humor and ro- 
mance, the first ever written about an insurance com- 
pany, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.32. 


The Touchstone of Fortune 
3y CHARLES MAJOR 
Another charming story as dramatic and human as 


the popular autlior’s great success, “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower.” $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 





Joseph in Jeopardy 
By 1RANK DANBY 


“The most humorous and entertaining novel of the 
season. $1.35 net; postpaid $1.45. 





The House of Pride 


By JACK LONDON 
Gripping, vivid relations of life in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 











NEW BOOKS 


OF POETRY 





The Everlasting Mercy 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Some of the most daring realistic verse which has ap- 
peared since Burns’s “Jolly Beggars.” 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 


Daily Bread 


3y WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
Dramatic poems, poignantly presenting undercurrent 
of lives which, on the surface, are merely earning 
daily bread. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.3. 





. . . 
The Hill of Vision 
jy JAMES STEPHENS 
Original verse, as striking and picturesque as the au- 
thor’s previous work “Insurrections.” 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 





The War God 


A Tragedy in Five Acts 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
A compelling plea for humanity, described as “the 
most powerful dramatic work of the season.” 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.34 








OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN WORKS 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA. 


By C. M. McCartuy, Professor. of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 


Of vital interest to all concerned in State regulation of railroads, public utilities, the referendum, the 
recall, primaries, etc., by an expert who has been closely identified with the “Wisconsin” development ot 


these great questions of the day. 


THE RECORD OF ACITY: A SOCIAL SURVEY OF LOWELL. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 
3y Dr. Georce P. Kenncort. 


A critical, exhaustive account of twenty years’ industrial changes ond present conditions in an old Massa 


chusetts town, 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.16. 


METEOROLOGY. By W. I. Mituam, Professor of Astronomy in Williams College; Author of “How to 


Identify the Stars,” etc. 


A volume explaining the entire mechanism controlling our ever- changing weather. 


BARTW ‘FEATURES AND THEIR MEANING. 


4.50 net; postpaid, $4.73. 


$4 
By Witu1am Herperr Hosss, Professor of Geology in the 


wersity of Michigan; Author of “Characteristics of Existing Glaciers,” ete, 
Gi ms the geological meaning of landscapes, with numerous appropriate illustrations. 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. By Percy Atpen, M. P. 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.24. 


brilliant study of the humanistic movement and the important social problems which have partly 
bridged the gulf betwéen British political parties and classes to the advantage of the entire community. 


THE NEW HISTORY. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 


$y James Harvey Rosinson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 


A popular account of the great revolution overtaking historical study through the social and intellectual 


changes in modern times, 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 


By Proressor Irvinc Kino, of the State University of Iowa. 


complete survey and discussion of the relations of the school to the community as an instrument 


for social progress. 


$1.60 net; postpaid, $1.72 


Foce FOR THE INVALID AND THE CONVALESCENT. By Winirrep Stuart Grsss, Dietitian for the 


New York Association for Improving the Conditions of the Poor. 
A manual of value to kelp social workers and physicians in their efforts to treat disease and to conserve 


health. 


$.75 net; postpaid $8 














Published 
by 


64-66 Fifth Ave’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPA Now York 
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AMONG THE NEW SPRING BOOKS 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON’S delightful new travel volume 


THE SPELL OF FRANCE 
A mew volume in the popular SPELL SERIES, by the author of the successful initial vol- 
ume of the seriese—THE SPELL OF ITALY—now selling in its fifth edition, and a com- 
panion volume also to Burton E. Stevenson’s success of last season—THE SPELL OF 
HOLLAND. (Ready April roth.) 


With many illustrations, in a box, net $2.50 (postpaid $2.70.) 





THE DOMINANT CHORD From NAOMI- OF THE ISLAND 


By EDWARD KIMBALL P ) a e "3 By LUCY THURSTON ABBOTT 
Not since Jules Verne has there g A singularly appealing love 
been such an absorbingly orig- List story. It strikes the human in- 
inal and interesting story. terest note in a most effective way. 


Each, with color frontis, net $1.25 (postpaid $1.40.) 


THREE WONDERLANDS OF THE AMERICAN WEST 


By THOMAS D. MURPHY 
“The author has presented in simple but graphic style the attractions which are now 
drawing people from all over the world to feast on marvels of scenic beauty.”—Boston Globe. 
With 16 color plates from paintings by Thomas Moran and many duogravure plates, boxed. 
Net $3.00 (postpaid $3.30.) 


"LC. PAGE & COMPANY = axa 

















ANNOUNCEMENT OF LATEST BOOKS 


What | Tell My Junior Congregation | The Man With a Conscience 


By Rev. ROBINSON P. D. BENNETT By Rev. CHARLES ROADS 


Cloth, $1.00 net, postage additional . Author of Abnormal Christians and The Rural Church 
More and more attention is being paid to children 





in the church, and the short sermon to children before Cloth, $1.25 net, postage extra 
the larger sermon for the adults is becoming a very ; ‘ —— 
popular feature of our morning services. Dr, Bennett Dr. Roads is becoming well known as a prober_in 


has made a specialty of his sermons to children, and | th: psychology of the soul, and in his Abnormal Chris- 
has furnished us with a collection of the best of them, tians he touched a very sensitive spot in the life of 
which the Board is publishing to meet the growing | the Church of to-day. _In THE MAN WITH A CON- 
demand’ for this kind of material. SCIENCE he goes still deeper into the personal ele- 
ment, conveying a very stirring message. 
NEW EDITION 


The Marriage Service An Artist at the Zoo 


(From the Book of Common Worship) By HARRY B, BRADFORD 











Very fine bindings; double-page certificate; pages = , 

ornament.d with pa in a. “s Illustrated with 60 drawings from life 

Moire Cloth, 75 cents net, 79 cents postpaid, . ° — 

White Seal Grain Leather, $1.75 os ion postpaid. Cloth, $1.00 net, “$1.09 postpaid 

Genuine White Turkey Morocco, $3.00 net, $3.05 post- A book of animal portraiture, the drawings being 
paid. made from living models in the Washington Zoologi- 

Padded White Silk, $3.00 net, $3.05 postpaid. cal Park at an expense of time and ratience which no 

[The two latter enclosed in fine silk-covered boxes.] one who has not attempted such a feat can realize. 





Concerning Them That Are Asleep 
3y DANIEL HOFFMAN MARTIN, D.D. 
Boards, 50 cents net, 55 cents postpaid. 


A book of comfort for those who have been bereaved, with special emphasis on the hope of immortality 
and reunion. 


An attractive Easter gift book. Revised and entirely reset. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh St, San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Jashville,.415 Church St. 
Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Bldg. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St, 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 





IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE 


Adventures in a Remote Part of the Upper Amazon River 
Including a Sojourn Among the Cannibal Indians 


By ALGOT LANGE 


With an Introduction by Frepericx S. DELLENBAUGH 
Octavo. With 86 Illustrations from Original Photographs by the Author. Probable price, $3.00 net 
A ‘unique narrative of discovery and adventure is given to the world in the pages of Mr. 
Lange’s volume. Not only is the region described one that has long piqued curiosity, but 
the exceptional trials that the author endured and the unusual experiences that at every step 
beset his progress from a tout ensemble that makes one’s heart throb with sympathetic interest 


in the hardihood and pluck that finally conquered over the treachery of the horror-infested 
iungle. 


HUMAN EFFICIENCY THE CHILD OF THE DAWN 
A Psychological Study of Modern Problems 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph. D. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
Author of “The Power of Silence” Author of 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


Starting with the present day scientific psychology, 
and its emphasis in both mind and body, the author 
endeavors to apnvly psychological principles to the 





“From a College Window,” 
“The Upton Letters,” ete. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


An allegory of fantasy dealing with the hope of 


question of efficiency at large. He insists on the immortality. The author does not attempt any philo- 
need of investigating the entire subject of the nature, sovhical or ontological exposition of what is hidden 
scope and wise use of energy and emphasizes th« behind the veil of death, but deals with the subject 
power of will, conscious control, and intellectual imaginatively or poetically, seeking, as he says, “to 


co-ordination. 





translate hones into visions.” 


IRISH FOLK-HISTORY PLAYS 
By LADY GREGORY 
First Series, THE TRAGEDIES Second Series, THE TRAGIC COMEDIES 


Grania, Kincora, Dervorgilla The Canavans, The White Cockade, The Deliverer 
Crown 8vo. Each $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 


Lady Gregory has preferred going for her material to the traditional folk history rather than to the 
authorized printed versions, and she has been able, in so doing, to make her plays more living. The, choice 
of folk history rather than written-history gives a freshness of treatment and elasticity of material which 
has made the late J. M. Synge( say that “‘Lady Gregory’s method had brought back the possibility of 


writing historic plays.’ 
THE YOKE OF SILENCE 


By AMY McLAREN 


Author of “Bawbee Jock” 














Endorsed by A. C. Benson, A. E. W. Mason, W. J. Locke 


By MIRIAM ALEXANDER 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 

Creat English Prize Novel. Winner of Prize of $1,250 

We have individually and unanimously given first 
place to the MS. entitled “Beyond the Law.” It is _ Rich like Bawbee Jock in human quality and emo 
a lively, unaffected, and interesting story of good tional appeal, and impressive by its convincing mas- 
crafismanship, showing imagination and insight, with tery of the essential traits of Scotch character. The 
both vivid and dramatic qualities. characters are essentially likeable. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY” 


THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE 


A Romance in Seven Days 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Author of “The Mistress of Shenstone,” “The Following of the Star” 
9 Full-page Iliustrations in Color, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.50 


A book in every way Worthy of “The Rosary”; wholesome, sweet, instinct with nobility, throbbing with 
life and with love. One cannot but wish that life might oftener bring one in contact with characters of such 
rare naturalness and beauty. 








$1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 























NEW YORK 
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2, 4 and 6 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW PUBLICATIONS 





CHILDREN QF THE 
RESU RRECTION 
By John Watson, D.D. 

(IAN MACLAREN) 
Author of “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” ete. 
This is a book for Eas- 
ter, written with the dee; 
devotional feeling which 
characterized ““The Mind 
of the Master.” Although 
completed several years 
ago, plans for publication 
were interrupted by the 
author’s death, and not 
until the present time has 
it been possible to present 
this inspiring Easter-Day 

book to the public. 


16mo. $1.00 net. Postage 
io cents additional. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

CRITICISM 
By George Saintsbury 

Professor of Rhetoric and 

Enelish Literature in the 

University of Edinburgh. 

This book is an _ indis 

rensable complement to 

any history of English 

literature. 

8vo. $2.75 net. 
. $3.00. 


Postpaid 





The Last Unpublished Works of 
LEO TOLSTOY 


PUBLICATION IN THE UNITED STATES AU- 
THORIZED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
HIS HEIRS 


HESE novels, stories and plays were written dur- 
ing Tolstoy’s ripe old age, but not published, 
owing to the author’s conviction that he ought to de- 
vote his whole energy to the promulgation of social, 
political, and moral ideas. Called into being by th: 
instincts, the habits, and the genius of this master 
story-teller, they represent in the highest degree th= 
work of the author of “W ar and Peace,” “Anna Ka- 
rénina,” and “Resurrection.” Matchless stories they 
are, founded some of them upon great crises of his 
life, others upon his own intimate family experience 
and told as only this giant among the novelists of the 
last century could tell them 

HADJI MURAD. A Novel. = 20. 
age 12 cents extra, 

THE FORGED COUPON, and Other Stories. = 120. 
$1.25 net. Postcge 12 cents extra. 

FATHER SERGIUS, and Other Stories. (2110. $1.25 
net. Postage 12 cents extra, 

THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD (The Living Corpse) 
and THE CAUSE OF IT ALL. wo Dramas. 
12mo. $1.20 net. Postage 10 cents extra. 

THE LIGHT THAT SHINES IN DARKNESS. A 


Drama. /2mo. $1.20 net. Postage 10 cents extra. 


$7.20 net. Post- 





DEATH 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos 
Death as a beginning; not 
Death as an end, has kin- 
dled the imagination of 
the great mystic nhiloso- 
pher. What the foremost 
figure in contemporary 
literature has to say 
upon Death and Immor- 
tality cannot fail to im- 
press profoumdly all 

thoughtful readers. 


Small t2mo. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid $1.10. 


A BOOK OF 
PRAYERS 


For Public and Personal Use 
By Samuel McComb, D.D. 


Author of “Christianity 
and the Modern 
Mind,” etc. 

This volume is offered to 
those who desire to pray, 
and yet for various rea- 
sons are hindered in the 

art of self-expression. 
$1.00 net; Postage 10 cents 
additional, 





MY LADY CAPRICE 


troad Highway” 


THIS SEASON’S FICTION 





By JEFFERY FARNOL 


HER WEIGHT IN GOLD 


The author of “The has yet to write 
a mere charming story than this, his first beok, which 
has heretofore ben published only in an exnensive 
illustrated edition. 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


PETER AND JANE By S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Many readers remember a delightful novel, “A: Lame 
Dog’s Diary,” which appeared a few years ago. This 
is by the same author and just as good. 

12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 

By VINGIE E. ROE 

A story of the Hudson Bay country in the 18th cen- 
tury, stirring, romantic, and > 

Illustrated. t2mo. $1 3) net. ’ostpaid $1.43. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BOULE CABINET 

h By BURTON E. STEVENSON 

One of the best detective stories of re.ent y-ars, in 

which the author of “The Marathon M,stery” and 
“The Holladay Case” surpass s himself. 

Illustrated, t2mo,. $139 net. Postpaid $1.43. 


THE GREEN VASE By WILLIAMR. CASTLE, Jr. 
The first novel by a new author of very unusual 
power. It is likely to be one of the most talked abou 
nove!s of the season. J2mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.43. 





By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

Not since “The Day of the Dog” hes Mr. McCutcheon 
written sueh a deliciously humorous tale as this. 

Illustrated. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 

THE seria | HOUSE 

MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 

Written with Pe Pres of insight and fidelity to 

nature that has always distinguished this author’s =e. 

Illustrated, it2mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.3 


THE ESSENTIAL THING spy ARTHUR HODGES 


\ powerful and convincing novel of New York society 
life, written by a New York society wa. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 1.30 net. 


THE CHALICE OF COURAGE 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
A stirring romance of a man and a maid snowed in 
for a whole winter in a Rocky Mountain canyon. 
Illustrated. t2mo. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42. 


SECRET SERVICE By WILLIAM GILLETTE 


Done into a novel by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
This thrilling play makes an admirable novel. Mr. 
Brady has preserved the dramatic vigor of the original. 

Illustrated. i12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


Postpaid $1.43. 





WILKIE COLLINS 


Believing that there is a demand for a new, inexpensive, 


mystery stories, Wilkie Collins, 
to the well-known and long popular edition of 


In the 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


Net $2.00 
THE MOONSTONE. ; 


Net $2.00 


Also bound in limp blue leather, per volume,Net $7.25. 


and artistic edition of the works of that master of 


the publishers have issued some of his best-known books in form very similar 
Trollope issued by the same ho- Ise. 


Small i2mo. Gilt Top. Blue cloth. 


Series. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
AFTER DARK. 1 vol 


Other volumes in preparation. 





Publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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For Every Teacher and Every Parent 
THE 


MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


of Scientific Pedagogy, as applied to Child Education in “The Children’s Houses” 
By MARIA MONTESSORI, M.D. 











With important revisions and additions by the author 
Translated by Anne E. George 
Introduction by Prof. HENRY W. HOLMES of Harvard University 

A complete, authorized translation of Dr. Montessori’s famous book. It expounds a new 
method of child education so important and original that knowledge of it is vital to every 
teacher and every parent. Professor Holmes calls the system “remarkable, novel and im- 
portant,” and says, “for years no educational document has been so eagerly expected by so 
large a public, and not many have better merited general anticipation.” An inspiring book 
that should be read by everyone interested in human progress. 

“A wonderful revelation of a great genius.”—Educational Review. 


“Dr. Montessori’s method is due to no fortuitous circumstances, but is the result of years of scien- 
tific research, and is founded on anthropological principles.””—Pedagogical Seminary. 


Fully illustrated, $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.90. 


a! STOVER at YALE 
season’s attempts at best 


books.’’—Cleveland Leader 


$1.25 net. By OWEN JOHNSON 
Postpaid $1.37. 




















Author of “The Varmint’ 


“Stover” is a gripping novel of a man’s fight for a 
principle. Every American will want to read it 
whether he has any interest in Yale or not. The 
big thing in this book is not college—that just 
happens to be the setting for a real story. 


It tells of a boy’s first grapple with the world of 
social ambition, of a reaching from conservative re- 
strictions out to the real world, of a heroic fight F.A. Stakes 
for democracy, of the suffering by social ostracism, Co., 443-449 
of the victory of character and personal popu- —s 
©| Oneofthe ff larity—the sort of thing that is going on every- 
3 erennaies Sota * where in American life to-day. It is a big, ; ae 

0 tia significant American novel. —— = = 


descriptive circular 
Yet Mr. Johnson does not neglect the lighter of “The Montessori 


side of college life. No one can read a chapter A, yp oh OR haved 
Fourth large edition de- in dan a glimpse of the fun of under- of new spring books. 





; 1 afte 
manded one month r Sebdhtaed ty Crease, 21-28 est: 
publication. knw! . fhe 


postpaid, $1.47. 














Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—NEW YORK J sere ocpas nenbinancunnbnapl egheess 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DESIGN Bessi.c2 Notes of Line at used 
By Lockwood de Forest. $2.00 


A portfolio of carefully selected plates reproducing the exauisite work of the craftsmen ot ares aang 
whom the author has studied for thirty-five years. The method of workine from netes of line, as us 
by the Indian craftsmen, is clearly developed from the simplest to the most intricate patterns. 


By John Henry Robinson. $2.50 
A complete discussion of the scientific methods. of poultry culture, every phase of which is presen 
in the simplest, most practical way. Mcre than five hundred photogra; yhs ‘and drawings show graphically 
the evolution of systems of poultry keeving, the development of types of poultry houses, the common ap- 
pliances, the characteristics of different varieties of poultry, etc. 


GARDENS AND THEIR MEANING 
By Dora Williams. Fully Illustrated, $1.00 
An attractive and readable book giving just the right suggestions for starting school gardens of various 


kinds. Details are clearly stated as to the selection and preparation of the grounds, what and how to . 
and how to make things grow. The text presents, as far as possible for beginners, the modern methods o 


sag THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL 
Edited by Charles H. Levermore. 50 cents 


The two hundred and fifty hymns in this collection are those which have been best known and beloved 
through many generations. They have been chosen with especial reference to their sincerity in the expression 
of religious experience, depth of feeling, and poetic merit; and because they possess dignity, strength and 
musical beauty. The collection is rich in morning and evening songs, in processional music, and in hymn: 
appropriate to the festivals of the Christian year. 




















BOSTON GINN AND COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 


fae ge ye SS eS 2 2S 2 Se SH Se Ss 
| 
F The Robert Hoe ne 


The Third Sale of the Robert Hoe Library will begin on Monday, April 15, 1912, 
and will continue through the following two weeks, excepting Saturdays and Sun- 
days, two sessions each day, beginning at 2:30 and 8:15 p. m., in the Auditorium of 
The Anderson Galleries. 


The first fourth of this Extraordinary Collection, sold April 24-May 5, 1911, 
brought $997,366. The second fourth, sold January 8-19, 1912, brought $471,- 
619.25. The third fourth, now offered, will again attract the attention of the 
world’s collectors and dealers. Bids executed without charge. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, INCUNABULA, HISTORICAL BINDINGS, 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, RARE AMERICANA, FRENCH ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH AUTHORS, AND IMPORTANT 
AUTOGRAPHS. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of 471 pages, embracing 3,412 lots, is issued in two vol- 
umes at $1,50, including the Priced List to be published later. Orders for the com- 
plete Catalogue of the Hoe Library (four parts of two volumes each) will be re- 
ceived at $5, including the Priced Lists, which 1re issued separately at 50 cents each. 

This Company has unequaled facilities for the Exhibition and Sale of 
meritorious Art and Literary Collections and invites correspondence with 
Owners and executors. 


THE ANDERSON AUCTION COMPANY 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET - . = NEW YORK CITY 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s New Books 





AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Current Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Movements 
Throughout the World 
Being Vol. II of the Annals of Educational Progress. By 
JOHN PALMER GARBER, Associate Supt. of Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. In Lippincott’s Educational Series, 
edited by Martin G. BrumpauGH. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 


A report upon current educational activities throughout th° 
world, dealing with such problems as vocational and agricul- 
tural education development affecting the public schools and 
higher institutions of learning, social problems, foreign educa- 
tional institutions, meetings, etc. A unique year book. Very 
serviceable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days 


By PROFESSOR CARL HOLLIDAY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


If there is any branch of literature in which America has ex 
celled other modern nations, it is Humor. 

In the present work the author traces the course of our wit and 
humor from the days of the first settlement up to the opening 
of the nineteenth century. 


A Manual of Heraldry 


By GALE, PEDRICK F, R. Hist. S. 
$1.75 net. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo 


This is a Popular Introduction to the Origin, Significances and 
Uses of Armorial Bearings; a Guide to the Forms and Regula- 
tions of the Art-Science of Blazonry; and a Prelude to the In- 
fluence of Heraldry upon Poetry, Art, Architecture, and Litera 
ture, 


TRAVEL 


My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals 


DOUGLAS RANNIE. With 39 illustrations and a map. 
Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 


\n Account of the Experiences and Adventures of a Govern 
ment Official among the Natives of Oceanica. 


The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria 


By MAJOR A. J. N, TREMEARNE, A.B., (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., 
F.R.A.I. With 38 illustrations and a map. Demy 8vo. 
$3.50 net. 


\n Account of an Official’s Seven Years’ Experiences in the 
Pagan Belt of Northern Nigeria, and a Description of the Man- 
ners, Habits, and Customs of Some of the Native Tribes. 


Through Timbuctu and Across the 
Great Sahara 


By CAPTAIN A, H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S. With 45 illus 
trations and a map. Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 

An Account of an Adventurous Journey of Exploration from 

Sierra Leone to the Source of the Niger, following its Course 


to the Bend at Gao and Thence Across the Great Sahara to 
Algiers. 


Among the Eskimos of Labrador 


By S. K. HUTTON, M.B., Ch.B. VICT. With 47 illustrations 
and a map. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50 net. 


A Record of Five Years’ Close Intercourse with the Eskimo 
Tribes of Labrador. 


O. K. by 
Uncle Sam 


American 
Government 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN 


The Book That Shows 
Uncle Sam at Work 


Endorsed by 


THE PRESIDENT 
THE CABINET 


THE HEADS OF DEPART- 
MENTS and 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
With 24 full-page Original Illustrations. 


8vo. Popular Edition. $1.00 net; post- 
vaid, $1.15. 





As Interesting as Fiction 
CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE SERIES 


Moving Pictures 


How They Are Made and Worked 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. About 70 
illustrations from photographs, with 


many diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


The Railway Conquest of 
the World 


By FREDERICK A,- TALBOT. About 
100 illustrations from photographs. Nu- 
merous Maps and diagrams. 12mMo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 


Some Titles on the Spring List 





“Shall a Man Live Again?” 


. 
On Immortality 

By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 

A vital assurance of his faith in immortality, by 
Dr, Grenfell, whose articles on the essentials of the 
Christian life have been helpful to so many readers. 
The author does not seek to justify this belief in the 
terms of modern science. At his mother’s knee he 
was first taught to believe in honor, love, truth, un- 
selfishness and purity and there also he learned of 
immortality. The intuition that brings an abiding 
faith in all things good brings also the assurance that 
the Father of us all has not created us merely for the 
little space we call life, but carries the eternal future 
in his guiding care. The book is bound in onyx vel- 
lum, decorative paper boards, with a new portrait of 
the ‘author. Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


(Oxon.) 


. . 
The Religious Uses of Memory 
By REV. S. PARKS CADMAN, D.D. 

The instant success and wide demand for Dr. Cad- 
man’s recent collection of addresses, “Darwin and 
other English Thinkers,” assures an appreciative audi- 
ence for this forthcoming volume. The author takes 
as his text, Deut. 8:2, and cites the book of Deu- 
teronomy as a notable example of the religious uses 
of memory, and a message not alone for the ancient 
tribes to whom it was given, but for all time and all 
people. Bound in old rose vellum, decorative paper 
boards. Price 50 cents net. Postage § cents. 


— 
The Mission of the Prophet 
By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 

In this address the author corrects the error of 
some oft-repeated misconceptions of the ministry as a 
profession. He outlines the mission of the preachei 
to his congregation and through them to the world at 
large, and bespeaks of the congregation, in return, 
their de: mand for the highest type of efficiency in the 
omen. an “educated, able, fearless, godly ministry. 

nclosed in envelope ready for mailing. 

Price 25 cents net. Postage 3 cents. 


A Guide for Teachers of Training 


Classes 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 
A new and eagerly awaited volume of practical aid 
to the teacher of the training class by the best-known 
and most widely réad authority on the subject. The 
book contains two remarkable cha:ts on childhood ani 
adolescence by Professor St. John, author of “Stories 
and Story Telling” and “Child Nature and Nurture.’ 
Durably bound in boards with decorative label. 
rice 50 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


The Culture of Religion 


sy EMIL CARL WILM, Ph.D. 


_A comprehensive discussion of the task and method 

of religious education. The author forcibly presents 
the appropriateness and necessity of religious educa- 
tion, as well as the means which seem most suitable 
for this end, to the large body of teachers, parents 
and educational leaders who are directly responsible 
for the training of children and youths. Sound in 
boards with decorative label. 


Price 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


The Masculine Power of Christ 
By JASON NOBLE PIERCE 


The author asks, “How much of a man was Jesus 
Christ? Was He distinctively. manly and virile, or 
was He effeminate and weak? (Can He be tested and 
measured as other great men, or was He simply 
lucky in giving the turn to the world’s kaleidoscope 
which revealed the satisfying possibilities of life?” 
The book will be bound in boards, with decorative 
label. Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


Constructive Christianity 
By WILLIAM SOUPER, M.A. 


This book takes into account the movements of 
thought—religious, philosophical, scientific—that have 
influenced the past generation, and also the work that 
has been done in historical and Biblical criticism. 

rice $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Problems and Perplexities 
By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 


Every sort of question—philosophical, theological, 
ethical, practical—comes up for discussion and Dr. 
Orchard shows extraordinary breadth of sympathy, in- 
sight and knowledge in dealing with them. 

Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Person of Christ in Modern 
Thought 


By E. DIGGES LA TOUCHE, M.A., Litt.D. 

Dr. LaTouche has already made his name as a sug- 
gestive and inspiring writer on modern theology, a 
writer at once scholarly and popular. 

Price not yet announced. 


Eucken and Bergson: Their Signifi- 
cance for Christian Thought 


By E. HERMANN. 


Eucken in Germany and Bergson in France are the 
two most fascinating and potent thinkers of the day. 
They have profoundly influenced the course of re- 
ligious and philosophical thinking on the Continent 
and in this country, 


Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Our Life Beyond 


gy J. D. 
his familiar 


JONES, M.A., B.D. 


persuasive eloquence the well- 
Bournemouth preacher discusses the life be- 
yond the grave, pointing out the firm ground for 
belief in future life, and making very interesting 
suggestions as to the nature of that life. 
Price 50 cents net. Postage 
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5 cents. 
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THE 
1911 
BIBLE 


Your Bible reading 


Would be made even more enjoyable if you used 


THE 1911 BIBLE 


Printed in Large Clear Type 

Read the following unsolicited testimonial : 

William C. Pope, in ‘* The Living Church,” says: 

“The 1911 Bible is beyond expression delight- 
ful reading. One reads it with the intellectual 

leasure and affection bestowed upon the Author- 
ized Version, and then, when a new word or phrase 
occurs, the effect is not nauseating, but welcomed, 
as that which is not only new, but also good.” 

g The 1911 Bible is ot a revision, but the 
old, familiar Authorized Version, care- 
fully amended by American scholars in 
the light of the latest modern scholarship. 
No radical changes have been made, 
and, above all, the dignity and melody 
of the English of the Authorized Version 
have been carefully preserved. 

q In addition to a new method of para- 
graphing, it contains a unique system of 
chain and collected reterences. 

q No finer Bible has ever been published 
either in England or America. 

“We believe, unqualifiedly, that The 1911 
Bible is far the best translation ever given the 
English-speaking people, and the worthiest of their 
confidence and affection.’ = 7he Herald and 
Presbyter, September 13, 1911. 

From $1.25 upwards. 
Write for full explanatory booklet. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

American Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 














Wright’s New Novel 
A Present-Day Story of 


Reclamation and Love 


Has Sold Nearly 


% MILLION COPIES 


Breaking World Records 
and Making Precedents. 


@ Philadelphia North American— 


Best sellers run away and hide when 











AUS NAH UND FERN 


An up-to-date periodical for students of German. 


Adapted for schools and colleges as well as for all who 


wish to keep up their German. 


FEATURES.—Letters from Germany. Travel sketches. 
Descriptions of real 
German life. Current topics. Songs. Vocabulary. [Illus- 


Selections from best comic papers. 


trations. Send 50c. for trial subscription. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS, 
330 -Webster Ave., Chicago. 





/ the author of ‘“The Shepherd of the 
Jacket—Full Color Hills’’ comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations” 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World —1t is a romance 
pure and simple—a romance not of love 
alone but of human struggle, of con- 
tending human passions, of national de- 
velopment. 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘*The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 
inspiration. And now he sends us ““The 
Winning of Barbara Worth”—the best 
thing he bas done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic. 
@ New York Times — President Roose- 
velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 
to supply ways and means for the har- 
nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 
is but a little more than a year since 
President Taft sent another pressing 
message to Congress telling of the need 
of more money * * * Here is a novel 
right up to date in the affairs of that same “Imperial Valley,”’ with 
its story brimful of the things that have been happening there since 
the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands. 


From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 


That Printer of Udell’s—A Vigorous Story 
A Story of Practical Christianity 


THE. WINNING 9” 
BARBARA WORTH 


Cover—Red and Gold 





Published 1903—530,000 Copies Sold 
The Shepherd of the Hills—A Sweet Story 


An Inspiration to the Simple 
Published 1907—975,000 Caples Sold 
The Calling, f Dan Matthews—A Vital Story 
e Ministry of Daily Life 
Published 1909 1, 015,000 Copies Sold 
The Winning of Barbara Worth—A Clean Story 
The Ministry of Capital 
Published ( August ) 1911—Nearly Million Sold 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
B O O K Ss Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth catalog, 
size my oe Mages 1 . BOOK CATALOG FREE 
vertise ooks of all the publishers at big savings. ibles 
Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. Pe odicals ete. Write us for it today, Bargains on every 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST page Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
publications. Thousands of brand new books for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in aniap et g Dr vee ie savings. Catalog sent post- 
° m4 ° ze e ° 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 


e 5 DIVISION BY LETTERS 
DIV-A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual ompeoment, Just the thing for convalescents and 


**shut-ins.”’ - H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 





THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


tion. Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
126 South 18th Street - - Philadelphia 
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If you have not yet 
bought a copy of 


Religion and Life 


(By Rev. J. K. Smyth) 


it shows that you 
do not realize 
what an unusual 
book of condensed 
sermons it is. 


$1.25 at Bookstores 

















Extraordinary 


____Opportunity. 
After May Ist 


Through the Author’s Generosity to secure 


NINE VALUABLE VOLUMES 


Or any one of them at $1.00 per Volume 





Postage 20 cents extra 


Systematic Theology (Three Volumes) 

The Outlines of Systematic Theology 
The Great Poets and Their Theology 
Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism 
Philosophy and Religion 

Miscellanies ‘Two Volumes) 

S. . me Se .) = ee ye 


ers of the religious thought of the day. These 
works are his best product. 


The Systematic Theology is also offered, three 
volumes in one, on India paper, at $3.00, Postage 
additional. 


The Griffith & Rowland Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








The Latest and Best 


translation of the Scriptures’’ is the unan- 
imous opinion of the Biblical scholars 
with regard to the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


This version is used and recom- 

mended by Ministers, Superin- 

tendents, Sunday School Teach- 

ers and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true to the 
original and requires less explanation 
than any other. 

The Council of the Reformed 
Churches in America Lm pe Lng Pres- 
bytertan System, recommende a 

“The first and chief text-book should be the 
Bible itself, and preferably the AMERICAN 
STANDARD VERSION, with references, 
a Bible Dictionary and Concordance and 
Subject Index.” 

The demand for the American Standard 
Bible is so great that the publishers have al- 
ready made the entire Bible in this version in 
eight sizes of type and over 200 styles of bind- 
ing to meet every want. Prices, 35c upward. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 

381 U Fourth Ave., New York 














In Vivid Gardens 


‘By Marguerite Wilkinson 


(Marguerite Ogden Bigelow) 


“Beneath the feet of song like Marguerite Wil- 
kinson’s perishes that old dishonor with which the 
nature-hating thought of mediaeval men sullied the 
beauty of the body of woman. In the energizing 
sunlight of the spirit which creates this song, that 
old stain fades out and disappears. ‘In Vivid 
Gardens’ will make it easier for women to be 
themselves and _ to voice themselves.”—George 
Cram Cook, in The Chicago Evening Post. 

“The poems in this volume are as meat and 
wine to ‘literary tastes, compared with the harm- 
less bread and milk diet of much that is turned 
out under the name of poetry. . . . , rhe have 
strength and beauty without measure.”—The Al- 
bany Times-Union. 


$1.00 Net: by mail, $1.06 


Sherman, French & Company 
Pablishers 


Boston - - Massachusetts 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents in every section of the country to 
work for THe INpePenDeNT. If you know the magazine 
and approve of its ideas you will find it easy to induce 
oe friends to subscribe. Send us a postal card today 

or free sample copies and a circular giving full information. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 1 130 Fulton St., New Yor 
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Survey of the World 


At the end of last 
National Politics week 318 delegates to 

the Republican na- 
tional convention had been elected, and 
265 of these are assigned to Mr. Taft, 
altho his opponents assert that he is not 
entitled to so many. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends claimed 62 for him, but this was 
an excessive estimate. Mr. McK‘nley, 
manager of the Taft canvass, predicted 
that at the assembling of the convention 
the President would have more delegates 
than he had on the first ballot in 1908, 
when 702 voted for him. The majority 
required for a nomination is 539. 
On the Democratic side only a few 
delegates have been chosen. A canvass 
made by an independent New York 
newspaper indicates leadership at the 
present time for Governor Wilson. 
Some of his friends say there is a move- 
ment for a combination of the support- 
ers of Speaker Clark, Governor Harmon 
and Mr. Underwood in opposition to 
him. But this is denied. Mr. Bryan 
says to the Democrats of Nebraska that 
if they make him a delegate, and if a 
plurality at the primaries is given to 
Governor Harmon, he will res'gn. Gov- 
ernor Harmon, “a reactionary and the 
choice of the predatory interests,” .he 
will not support “under any circum- 
stances.” He is to make _ speeches 
against the Governor in Ohio, where the 
latter is opposed by the Progressive 
Democratic League. At the Repub- 
lican primary elections in the State of 
New York, under the new primary law, 
Mr. Taft was successful. It appears 
that the New York delegation will be 
divided as follows: Taft, 83; Roosevelt, 
7. The ballots were very long, and the 
delivery of them was greatly delayed. 
Some districts in the great city had none 


or rece:ved a supply just before the poll: 
closed. ‘Lhe delay was due in part to 
legal proceedings, unsuccessfully insti- 
tuted by friends of Mr. Roosevelt and 
relating to the position of printed names. 
It does not appear that if all the needed 
ballots had been supplied the result 
would have been changed, for many sup- 
porters of Mr. Taft were temporarily 
disfranchised. Mr. Roosevelt, in Chi- 
cago, denounced the primary as a “crim- 
inal farce.” His friends opposed the 
re-election of Mr. Koenig, chairman of 
the Republican County Committee, but 
the vote was 921 to 37, in Mr. Koenig’s 
favor. Mr. Taft was successful in the 
Indiana convention, where the delegates 
of the Roosevelt minority seceded and 
held a convention of their own. In 
Colorado the convention, by a vote of 
about 3 to 1, instructed delegates to vote 
for Taft. In Mississippi a Roosevelt 
minority held a second convention. Mr. 
Roosevelt was making speeches in the 
West. He declared that the machine 
was at work in New York for Taft; that 
the will of the people had been reversed 
in Indiana by “brutal fraud,” and that 
the “Guggenheim machine” had been 
guilty of “foul play” in Colorado. His 
remarks in Chicago led many to think 
that he had in mind a bolt and a third 


“party. This he denied, however, adding 


that such primaries as those in New 
York, Indianapolis and Denver were not 
b'nding upon Republicans. His speeches 
were marked by criticism of the Taft 
Administration. Speaking in Philadel- 
phia on the 30th, Mr. Taft said: 

~ “Some call themselves progressives, ~ and 
there are others of us who are just as pro- 
gressive but do not say so much about it. 1 
am glad to express my gratification that this 
surface noise and lecturing does not represent 
the true sentiment of the people of this coun- 
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try. We are ready for progress on conserva- 
tive principles. We have not the time to re- 
fute all the theories that noisy so-called re- 
formers are advocating without having worked 
out their half-baked plans. A progressive is 
one that makes progress in the right direc- 
tion. 

He did not deprecate in any way the 
movement for reform, provided it was 
“sane and not affected with fads and a 
disposition to disturb those things that 
have been useful to us for a hundred 
years.” Violators of law should be 
prosecuted, but there should be “no 
persecution and no disposition to run 
amuck just for the purpose of showing 
that the Government at Wash:ngton 
realizes that it has a job and is trying to 
make the people think it has.” 

) 

At the conclusion of a trial 
which had consumed fif- 
teen weeks, in Chicago, on 
the 26th ult., the ten accused officers of 
wht is commonly called the Beef Trust 
were acquitted. Among these defend- 
ants, prosecuted on a criminal ch?rge 


Trust Cases 


under the Sherman act, were J. Ogden 


Armour, of Armour & Co.; Louis F., 
Edward F., and Charles H. Swift, of 
Swift & Co.; Edward Morris, president 
of Morris & Co., and Edward Tilden, 
president of the National Packing Com- 
pany. The cost of the trial was $500,000 
for the defendants and $100,000 for the 
Government. The jurors were out nine- 
teen hours, but there were only three 
ballots. On the first four voted for con- 
viction ; on the third all were for acquit- 
tal. One of them said the Government 
had not made a strong case, and he 
could not see that the people had suf- 
fered. He is a telephone inspector, re- 
siding in Streator. Nine of the jurors 
were from towns near Chicago. There 
were three farmers, two clerks, a baker, 
a tailor, a grocer, a carpenter, a drue 
salesman and a retired sailor. Prices of 
meats advanced after the verdict. Sev- 
eral of these defendants and their com- 
panies were indicted two years ago in 
Hudson County, New Jersey, but Gov- 
ernor Fort refused to ask for the extra- 
dition of the men. It is said that the 
prosecuting attorney will now apply to 
Governor Wilson——In New York, on 
the 31st, John E. Parsons, Washington 
B. Thomas, Arthur Donner and Georg: 


- 
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H. Frazier, officers or directors of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
commonly called the Sugar Trust, on 
trial for a criminal violation of the Sher- 
man act, in connection with a- loan to 
Adolph Segal, of Philadelphia, by mean; 
of which, it was alleged, they kept his 
refinery closed, escaped conviction, the 
jury failing to agree. It is under- 
stood that ten were for acquittal. An in- 
teresting figure was the only witness fo~ 
the defense, John E. Parsons, himself a 
defendant. He is eighty-three years old 
and for twenty years was general ‘coun- 
sel for the accused company. He wrote 
the sugar refiners’ original Trust agree- 
ment.——The Government has begun a 
suit in New York against the Hamburg- 
American, American-Asiatic and several 
other steamship companies, alleging that 
they, in violation of the Sherman act, 
control and monopolize traffic between 
this country and the Philippines, China 
and Japan. They are accused of main- 
taining a pool, fixing rates by confer- 
ences, and preventing opposition by re- 
bates and other devices. 
) 

The Senate refused, by a vote 
Congress of 27 to 29, to declare vacant 

the seat held by Senator Ste- 
phenson, of WiSconsin, whose expendi- 
ture of $107,000 upon the primaries has 
been. the subject of investigation. On 
the following day, by a vote of 40 to 34, 
it declared that the charges against him 
had not been proved and that he was en- 
titled to the seat. In the affirmative, for 
the Senator, were 28 Republicans and 12 
Democrats; on the other side were 18 
Democrats and 16 Republicans. The 
special committee conducting an inquiry 
as to the election of Senator Lorimer has 
voted, 5 to 3, in his favor, and has 
adopted a resolution exonerating him. 
The majority hold that the Senate, hav- 
ing once passed upon the case, cannot try 
him again on the same charge. It is said 
that a vote in the Senate would be 
against him, 50 to 39. The Demo- 
crats of the House in caucus have de- 
cided, by a vote of 117 ts 25, to make no 
appropriation this year for new battle- 
ships or public buildings. Secretary 
Mever, greatly disappointed, says this 
will “depreciate the military value of the 
fleet as an insurance against war and 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


arrest progress.” The leaders of the 
Democratic party, he adds, “are losing 
sight of the political and military neces- 
sity of the command of the Pacific.” 

The Senate, rejecting the Sherwood pen- 
sion bill of the House, which called for 
an addition of $75,000,000 a year to the 
pension payments, has passed as a sub- 
stitute Mr. Smoot’s: bill, which would 
add $25,000,000 a year. New Mexico 
sends to the Senate Albert B. Fall and 
Thomas B. Catron, each of whom has 
been Attorney-General of the Territory. 
Arizona sends Marcus’ A. Smith and 
Henry F. Ashurst. The latter, address- 
ing the Legislature after his election, 
said: 

“The United States Senate has been aptly 
termed the ‘American House of Lords’ and 
‘the Millionaires’ Club.” Its luxurious bath 
tubs and barber shops are typical of much of 
its personnel. Not all Senators have suc- 
cumbed to its enticing luxuries, but many 
have. I pledge you that | shall spurn the 
gay and grafting swirl of Washington so- 
ciety, which has proved the undoing of so 
many men elected as servants of the people. 
[ want none of the dinners of the wealthy, 
none of the palatial senatorial bath tubs or 
barber shops for mine. I shall demand the 
prompt passage of a bill subjecting the entire 
Federal judiciary from highest to lowest to the 
recall, which has been incorporated in our 
glorious Arizona constitution. The crooked 
decisions of these arrogant judges have scan- 
dalized and enraged the toiling masses. They 
shall be made to feel the rule of the people. 
I am not afraid to speak my mind fearlessly. 
[ shall denounce wickedness and graft in 
high places. I will be heard.” 

His arrival in Washington is awaited 
with much interest. A bill passed and 
sent to the President reduces from five 
to three years the residence period on a 
homestead taken from the public do- 
main, and permits the entryman and his 
family to be absent five months in each 
of the three years. It is designed in part 
to check emigration from the West to 
Canada’s new provinces.——Mr. Taft, 
in a message transmitting the Tariff 
Board’s report on the cotton goods 
schedule, urges a considerable reduction 
of duties. Such-a reduction, possibly an 
average of 30 per cent., is suggested by 
the report, which shows that the labor 
cost here of some items is less than the 
labor cost abroad, and that in certain 
other cases the present duty is two or 
three times the difference in costs of pro- 
duction. Mr. Underwood, in a report 
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accompanying the introduction of last 
years’s wool schedule bili, severely criti- 
cises the board's report on wool and 
woolen goods, saying it is “incomplete, 
erroneous and _ untenabie.”——William 
H. Glasgow; of Philadelphia, formerly 
a prosecutor of railroad cases for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is to be 
counsel for the Banking and Currency 
Committee in its inquiry concerning 
what is called the Money Trust. The 
House, by a vote of 166 to 30, has passed 
a bill designed to tax out of existence 
companies that make white or yellow 
phosphorus matches, because the fumes 
of the phosphorus cause workmen to be 
afflicted by the dreaded disease known as 
“phossy jaw.” 
& 

On the Ist, 170,000 

anthracite coal 

miners were idle, 
their two years’ contract having expired, 
and the employing companies having re- 
fused to grant a wage increase of 20 per 
cent., with certain other concessions. A 
second conference with President Baer, 
of the Reading road, is to take place on 
the 1oth, and some expect that an agree- 
ment will be reached, the companies con- 
senting to give 5 per cent., or even 10 
per cent. The bituminous coal miners 
demanded an increase of 10 cents a ton, 
with a shortening of time which would 
be equivalent to as much more. After 
a time, their leader in Illinois asked the 
employers if they would offer 5 cents a 
ton, and upon this basis a settlement was 
reached on the 2gth. It affects more 
than 200,000 men, Representatives 
of the locomotive engineers on fifty rail- 
roads asked for a wage increase which, 
the companies say, would cost $7,500,000 
a year. The application was rejected, 
and the members of the union are voting 
on the question whether there shall be a 
strike. Their chief says ‘“The people 
need a powerful object lesson to teach 
them the absolute necessity of permit- 
ting the roads to increase freight rates.” 

& 

The battle north of Tor- 
reon between Madero’s 
soldiers and Orozco’s 
new revolutionist army continued for 
five days, and at the end of it the rebel 
victory was complete. The greater part 
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of the fighting took place near Jiminez. 
Gen. Gonzales Salas, Federal com- 
mander and Minister of War, committed 
suicide during the retreat of his beaten 
army to Torreon. There had been three 
divisions of the Federal forces, and no 
one of them knew what the others were 
doing. After the defeat of Salas, Gen. 
Tracy Aubert (he was born in Quincy, 
Ill.) arrived at the scene of hostilities 
with one of the other divisions, and at- 
tacked Orozco. He soon found his 
forces outnumbered and in a trap, from 
which he escaped only by hard fighting 
and the help of darkness. The rout of 
Salas’s division had been caused by 
Orozco’s strategy and a novel use of 
dynamite. As the Federals were mov- 
ing northward, a part of Orozco’s army, 
going by a circuitous route, gained a 
position in the rear of them, and they 
were cut to pieces when, panic-stricken 
by the attack of Orozco’s dynamite- 
laden locomotive in front, they turned 
southward. On the 28th, all the Federal 
troops were going back to Torreon, tear- 
ing up the railway track as they fled. 
Orozco prepared to attack Torreon. He 
had had an abundant supply of arms 
and ammunition before the battle, and 
this supply was increased by captures 
from the enemy. The situation caused 
much anxiety at the Mexican capital and 
in Washington. In the south, Zapata 
was unrestrained. On the 30th his forces 
killed 50 Federal soldiers who were 
guarding a passenger train only 40 miles 
from the capital. 
Government shipped from New York by 


steamer to Ambassador Wilson 1,000 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles and 1,000,000 


rounds of ammunition for the use of 
American residents. This was done 
with Madero’s consent. The German 
colony had already bought 500 rifles, and 
the English residents had engaged a spe- 
cial train for the time when it might be 
needed to carry them to Vera Cruz. The 
Americans are required to pay $6.25 for 
each rifle. Our Government, altho not 
inending to intervene, inquired of 


steamship companies as to the ships 
which might be engaged to carry troops. 
It also invited State officers of the Na- 
tional Guard to visit Washington, where 
conferences as to the use of the militia 
were held. Madero minimized the diffi- 
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culties of the situation and sought -to 
suppress the facts by a rigid censorship. 
He also unwisely supprest the Mexican 
Herald. An old story about negotia- 
tions with Japan for the establishment 
of a coaling station and Japanese colony 
on the shore of Magdalena Bay was re- 
vived. Enrique C. Creel denies that he 
or his father-in-law, General Terrazas, 
has deposited $4,000,000 or any sum 
whatever in El Paso banks for the use 
of Orozco. 


& 
Colonel Goethals, 
The Panama Canal chief engineer of 


the Panama Canal, 
returned on the 28th ult. from Europe, 
where he inspected the Kiel Canal and 
the docking facilities at several ports. 
If the gate contractors finish their work 
by June 1, 1913, he says, the canal will 
be open for ships about August 1 of the 
same year. He spoke as follows of his 
conversations with the Kaiser: 

“On March 10 I had luncheon with the 
Kaiser at Berlin and was surprised to find 
how much information he possessed concern- 
ing the canal. He is ot the opinion that the 
canal ought to be very strongly fortified and 
that we should have a larger military force 
there than is now intended. He laid great 
stress on the opinion that we should have the 
most modern fortifications and a very strong 
force there. The Kaiser is also of the opin- 
ion that the width of our locks, 110 feet, is 
not enough. He has made provision for great 
warships of the future by insisting that the 
locks of the Kiel Canal be 135 feet in width.” 
On the 30th, the official North German 
Gazette said it was authorized to state 
that the Kaiser had not made the re- 
marks about fortifications attributed to 
him by Colonel Goethals. The latter, 
however, who had already repeated them 
before a House committee, insisted that 
he had correctly reported the Kaiser’s 
words. Testifying before the commit- 
tee, he opposed discrimination in favor 
of our coastwise trade, or the exclusion 
of ships owned by railroad companies, 
and suggested that the Zone should be 
allowed to become an uninhabited jungle, 
as a safeguard in case of war. 

& 
In addition to the bill 
recently introduced, pro- 
viding for the independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands, under 
certain conditions, Mr. Jones, chairman 


The Philippine 
Islands 


SURVEY OF 


of the House committee on Insular 
Affairs, has offered a joint resolution, 
declaring it to be the opinion of Con- 
gress that the President should now 
open negotiations with the great Powers 
of the world for neutralizing the islands 
and guaranteeing their independence. 
Such neutralization is said to be a part 
of the Democratic plan. The bill, a very 
long one, including a constitution, pro- 
vides that a probationary period for the 
islands shall begin on July 4, 1913, and 
that their independence shall be full and 
complete on July 4, 1921. During the 
trial period, there is to be a President, 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, and the latter is to exercise veto 
power over acts of a Philippine Con- 
gress. It is expected that the bill, which 
has the approval of Resident Commis- 
sioner Quezon, will be passed in the 
F.ouse. 

& 

The revolt 
Domingo, 


in Santo 


West Indies and under the 


Central America 


leadership of Horacio 
Vasquez, has not been supprest. 


This 
leader’s brother Francisco, Minister to 
France, is held in prison at the capital, 
as a hostage for him. Dispatches from 
the island say the Government is un- 
popular, that President Eladio Victoria 
is a figurehead, and that the real ruler is 
his nephew Alfredo, Minister of War, 
only twenty-seven years old. It is 
asserted that thirty men accused of com- 
plicity in the assassination of President 
Caceres were executed without trial. 

General Estenoz, president of the Inde- 
pendent Colored Party of Cuba, has 
complained to our Government because 
President Gomez, having forbidden the 
negroes to form a party, orders the rural 
guards to break up their meetings. 

The revolutionists in Honduras have 
been routed in battle, and Valladaires, 
their leader. has fled. It is said that 250 
of his followers were killed. From 
Venezuela, Secretary Knox went to 
Santo Domingo, and then to St. Thomas. 
He ridiculed the story about the dis- 
covery of dynamite bombs planted for 
the destruction of his train in Nica- 
racua, but the report:is confirmed in 
Nicaragua’s Official Gazette. A con- 
ference is in progress at Ottawa between 


the Canad‘an Government and delegates ~ 
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from nine West Indian colonies, relating 
to reciprocal agreements by which 
Canada expects to increase her trade 
with the islands. Following the cap- 
ture of Paraguay’s capital by the revolu- 
tionists, by a battle in which 600 were 
killed, a provisional Government was 
formed, and ex-President Emiliano 
Navero was appointed President. 
& 
The Government bill for 
British Affairs Home Rule in Ireland 
will be introduced in Par- 
liament on April 11, and will be entitled 
the “Irish Government Bill.” The 
Treasury statement issued March 30 
showed a net balance for the past year 
amounting to $32,725,930. The bill 
providing for a partial extension of the 
suffrage to women, known as the “con- 
ciliation” bill, was rejected by the House 
of Commons on March 28 by a vote of 
222 to 208. It was not a party vote and 
there were many absentees. Its failure 
is blamed upon the rowdy tactics of the 
“militants,” who are not disturbed at the 
result, as they had condemned the bill 
for failing to enfranchise other women 
than some 1,000,000 property-holders. 
At a suffrage meeting held in Lon- 
don last week an addition of $50,000 was 
made to the “war fund.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, editors of Votes for 
Women, have been committed to stand 
trial on the charge of conspiracy at the 
Old Bailey sessions. They were released 
on bail aggregating $35,000. Mrs. 
Pankhurst also will be put on trial, but 
just now she is serving an earlier two 
months’ sentence, pronounced March 2. 
Women arrested for window smashing 
have received terms of four, six and 
eight months, in some cases. Others of 
the 200 prisoners now in Holloway have 
only a fortnight to serve. Since the 
mutiny of suffraget prisoners some 
time ago the privilege of receiving vis- 
itors has been withdrawn.——British 
military authorities have lately awakened 
to the importance of the “Flying Corps” 
and will bring this arm of the service to 
a high standard. France is better equipt 
in this respect, but a wave of popular 
enthusiasm for military aviation has re- 
sulted in subscriptions in its behalf. 
Auguste Rodin has presented to the 
Paris Matin, a sculpture entitled “La De- 
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nets 
accumulated in 


farge quantities. This 
fense,” in commemoration of the patri- 
otic efforts of this journal. The work 
represents two figures, one winged, with 
arms outstretched in protection of the 
other, which is half recumbent. Even 
Turkey is now alive to the possibilities of 
the aeroplane as an instrument of war- 
fare, and the Ministry of War has de- 
cided to create a school and training 
ground for military aviation at Bulgurlu, 
above Skutari, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Bosphorus, Two Turkish officers now 
studying flying at Paris will direct it. 
s 


Sunday’s de- 
spatches _repre- 
sented the Brit 
ish coal strike to be “as good as over,” 
and it is believed that the vote taken by 
the miners on the proposal to return to 
work will be found overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable to the proposition, almost all the 
labor union leaders having advised this 
course. The minimum wage bill has 
passed both houses of Parliament, and 


The British Coal Strike 
Ended? 


FOR COAL AT 

Workmen and their children are busv at Dover, England, recovering coal from the harbor by means ot 
The coal has been dropped into the sea from time to time when ships were being coaled and has now 

illustration shows the distribution of coal after it has been landed. 


DOVER 


received the royal assent March 29. A 
split in the Labor party is likely to fol- 
low strained relations over the coal crisis. 


The trade-union and 
amalgamated in 1909, and will now 
probably separate again. The action of 
the miners in returning to work—as 
many thousands have already done—is 
due to the great distress prevalent, mil- 
lions having endured the last few weeks 
in a state of semi-starvation. The worst 
famine spot has been the Potteries Dis- 
trict: Stoke-upon-Trent, Hanley, Burs- 
lem, Tunstall, and Newcastle-upon-Lyme : 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “Five Towns.” 
The distress has been by no means con- 
fined to coal miners. Prof, H. S. Jevons 
estimates that the strike has cost the 
United Kingdom $50,000,000 a week. It 
has run over a month. The decision of 
the British coal mine owners to accept the 
Government’s Minimum Wage bill was 
taken March 27. The Government has 
suffered thruout the crisis from dissen- 
sion within the Cabinet, for which Mr. 
Llovd George is held responsible. The 


Socialist wings 
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Chancellor’s stock is now at its lowest 
point, and the prestige of Prime Minis- 
ter Asquith. is almost correspondingly 
hightened. ~ Syndicalism, notwithstand- 
ing the success of the trade unionists in 
incorporating a minimum wage principle 
in an emergency bill, i§ regarded as hav- 
ing received a blew. Tom: Mann, whose 
arrest on the charge of. inciting soldiers 
to mutiny was noted in this’ department 
last week, is out.on bail, bit was com- 
mitted for trial on March 30. On the 
same day, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted a bill providing for an eight- 
hour day for coal miners. This. will, at 
is believed, remove the -possibility. of *a 
general strike in the’Frefich coal: fields. 
Some .4,000 men in.the Anzin District 
had been out ‘and the movement had 
spread to the Aniche district. 
% 


France, Spain, and !he Minister of Ma- 
Secocse rine, M. Delcasse, 
won a brilliant vic- 

tory when the French Senate adopted 
his elaborate: plan for naval construction 
(March 30). The new program will be 
initiated May 1, 1912, and will run on 
without further legislation until 1920, 
when France should have in commission 
twenty-eight battleships equal in arma- 
ment, speed and tonnage to those called 
for by the British and German programs. 
A notable revival of patriotism and of 
the military spirit in France has lately 
occurred. The Paris Geographical 
Society has voted to present Dr. Charcot 
with its gold medal in recognition of sci- 
entific work achieved in south polar re- 
gions by the Pourquoi Pas exped'tion. 
This is interesting at a time when word 
has just come from the commander of 
the Terra Nova expedition, Captain 
Scott, of the English Navy, that he 
(Captain Scott) will remain in the Ant- 
arctic “another winter, in order to con- 
tinue and complete his work.” A 
series of crimes by motor-car bandits, 
described by the police as anarchists, has 
agitated Paris, northern France, and 
Belgium. On March 25 a band of six 
robbed a bank at Chantilly, killing three 
men and wounding two. Only one ar- 
rest has been made. The bandits never 
use a car of their own, but steal one, 
which they abandon after the crime has 
been committed. They are said to have 
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killed more than twenty persons in their 
career of crime,.extending over three 
years. Gaston Calmette, of Le Figaro, 
demands the transportation of all ¢on- 
firmed criminals. 

“There is. constant prating of the ameliora- 
tion of the -workingman’s social conditions ; 
the amelioration which, is, most urgently called 
for is the moral cledhsing of the milieux 
Where workingmen labor, live and suffer.” ° 
Other writers conipare~ present condi- 
tions in Paris to those obtaining in Bret 
Harte’s California, and urge tHe increase 
of the number and the pay of the police, 
their “equipment with ~ whistles, © etc. 
Meanwhile, M: Lépine, the veteran Pre- 
fect of the Paris police, has been elected 
a member of the French Institute, Sec- 
tion of Moral and Political Sciences. 

On March 30, Mulai Hafid, Sultan of 
Morocco, signed a treaty establishing a 
French protectorate. The terms follow 
those of the Bardo treaty by which a 
French protectorate over Tunis was 
established in 1881. The Government 
of Tunis is carried on under the direc- 
tion of the French Foreign Office, which 
has a special department for Tunisian 
affairs, under the control of a French 
Resident-general, who is also Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Tunis, and a min- 
istry of nine heads of departments, seven 
of them French, two of them Tunisians. 
The Bey of Tunis is only a figurehead. 
The country is divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts (contréles civils), two military 
circles, and one military post. The dis- 
trict Governors, or Contréleurs, are 
French; the subordinate officials (Kaids, 
Sheiks) are native. There are French 
tribunals to administer cases between 
subjects of European Powers, and be- 
tween such subjects and natives; native 
courts administer justice where natives 
alone are concerned. The French 
Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, refers to 
the Moroccan treaty, now signed by the 
Sultan, as the “sequel and corollary of 
the Franco-German Agreement of No- 
vember 4, 1911.” His ministry received 
a vote of confidence, following interpel- 
lations on the Moroccan situation, by a 
majority of 332 (March 22). Just what 
arrangements have been made with 
Spain remains in doubt. According to 
French accounts of Spanish compensa- 
tion proposals, published March 21, 
Spain has offered to cede to France the 
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coast-line of her southern Moroccan 
zone up to a short distance above [fni, 
and to agree to a rectification of the 
boundary in the Wergha Valley, in the 
northern zone, upon condition of a recti- 
fication in her favor on the Muluya. The 
Sultan of Morocco has been quoted as 
saying that Spanish agents brought pres- 
sure upon him to oppose signing the 
treaty providing for a French protecto- 
rate. Spanish forces in Morocco have 
lately met reverses at the hands of the 
Riff tribesmen, and will be reinforced, 
It is said that General Weyler will have 
supreme command in Morocco. Premier 
Canalejas wishes to strengthen the Span- 
ish military and naval forces. 
a 

On’ March 29 the presiden- 
tial seal was formally deliv- 
ered to Premier Tang 
Shao-yi, as the representative of Yuan 
Shi-kai, by Dr. Sun. The scene was the 
hall of the Republican National Assem- 
bly at Nanking. Dr. Wu Ting-fang is 
not a member of the new cabinet, in 
which Lu Cheng-hsiang is Fore‘gn 
Minister; Hsiung Hsi-ling, Minister of 
Finance; Lin Kwon-hsung, Minister of 
Marine; Tuan Chi-jui, Minister of War; 
Wang Chun-hui, Minister of Justice; 
Liang Ju-hao, Minister of Communica- 
tions; Chen Chi-mei, Minister of Com- 
merce; Cheo Ping-chun, Minister of the 
Interior; Tsai Yuan-pie, Minister of 
Education, and Sung Chiao-fen, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. The Premier says 
that $150,000,000 is required for the sup- 
port of the Government, of which sum 
$35,000,000 is to be-used for paying for 
the war of the revolution. The action 
of President Yuan Shi-kai in secret- 
ly negotiating for a loan of $5,000,000 
from the Belgian group of bankers has 
upset the plans of the financial group of 
the four Powers, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States, which 
had arranged to loan China all of the 
money needed for internal developments. 
They therefore refused to provide the 
loan of $300,000,000 whch has been ar- 
ranged for, or even to advance the funds 
necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment in the present crisis. On March 25 
the ministers of the four Powers made 
a joint protest to the Chinese Govern- 
iment against the alleged bad faith. The 


Turmoil in 
China 


bankers of this group consented recently 
to admit both Russia and Japan to the 
privileges of the loan. It is suspected 
that Russian interests are- backing 
the Belgian loan in order to se- 
cure control of the Mongolian rail- 
roads, as the next instalment of _ the 
Belgian loan of $30,000,000 is to be ap- 
plied to the extension across Mongolia 
of the Peking-Kalgan railroad. This 
railroad, which was constructed by Chi- 
nese capital and Chinese engineers, is an 
admirable piece of engineering, involv- 
ing as it does the many bridges and tun- 
nels in its passage thru the mountains ‘to 
the Great Wall. It was their success 
with this railroad which gave the Chi- 
nese confidence in their ability to build 
their own railroads, and hence to the re- 
pudiation of the action of the Govern- 
ment in negotiating a big loan from the 
four Powers for internal improvements. 
The Belgian syndicate professes to be 
able to supply all of the money needed, 
even the $300,000,000 contemplated in 
the agreement with the four Pdwers. 
The securing of ready money by both 
the Peking and Nanking Governments 
has contributed greatly to the quiet- 
ing of the country. The soldiers, hav- 
ing received some of the money due 
them, have stopped mutinying, and 
General Sheng-yuan, who was reported 
last week to be marching with an army 
upon Peking with intent to re-establish 
the Emperor, is said to be willing to stop 
his progress if the Government will pay 
off his troops. Mutiny,. rioting and 
looting has, however, occurred at Foo- 
chow and at Swa-tow, when the German 
consulate was burned and it became 
necessary to land a force of marines 
from the United States monitor “Mon- 
terey” to protect the custom hotise and 
American property at Swa-tow. Three 
American teachers were attacked by 
pirates on the Yang-tse River, March 
25; one of them was killed. A Chinese 
multimillionaire, Sheng Kung-pao, had 
to pay a ransom of $100,000 to 
the brigands who had_ kidnapped 
his only son and threatened to send 
back a finger a day until they got 
their money. The Nanking Assembly, 
in response to a petition from Chinese 
women, passed a resolution favoring 
woman suffrage. 





The Sabbath Eve 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


LERNER 


[This is one of Whittier’s early poems, never collected. It was written in October, 
1827, while he was a student in Haverhill Academy. In it we see the germ of two later 
poems, each of which has for title “The Worship of Nature.” The first of these later 
poems appeared in the New England Review of January 24, 1831, and may be found among 
the “uncollected poems” in the volume entitled “Whittier-Land.” The second poem with this 
title is in the ‘‘Tent on the Beach,” published in 1867. It is a curious fact that while not 
a line of this latest version is identical with that of 1831, tho the title and theme are the 


same, yet there are several phrases in the poem here given that were adopted fcrty years 
later. —Samuet T. PicKarp.] 


It is a blessed hour. The star 

Of evening lights the sleeping wave 
And blossoms in its purple home 

A lily on the dewy grave 
Of parted twilight. Its soft beam 
Comes purely down o’er hill and stream 
As if it bore to sinners here 
Sweet tidings from a holier sphere. 


O’er yon blue rocks the lonely trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 
Like pensive nuns at evening bowed 
Around their holy shrine; 
And thru their leaves the night winds 
blow, 
So calm and still, their music low 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer, 
Faint echoed on the evening air. 
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—— 


The mists go up from lake and stream, 
Like incense to a God beloved, 

And ‘o’er the glowing waters move, 
As first the Holy Spirit moved. 

The torrent’s voice, the wave’s low hymn, 

Seem the fair songs of Seraphim, 

And clearer glows yon veil of blue, 

As Eden’s light were breaking thru. 


There is a dream of blessedness 
In every hue of earth and heaven, 
And the calm face of Nature wears 
The sweet look of a saint forgiven; 
Oh, who on such an eve can feel 
Heaven’s purest influence o’er him steal, 
And muse upon the glories there, 
Nor kneel like Nature’s self in prayer? 
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The Importance of an Independent 
Judiciary 


BY ELIHU ROOT 


Unrrep States SENATOR FROM NEw YORK. 


LNo one is better qualified to speak on the above subject than Senator Root, presi- 


dent of the New York State Bar Association. 


In an address before the association, as well 


as upon the floor of the Senate, he has recently portrayed the fallacy of the present in- 
clination toward popular recall of the judiciary and at the request of Tue INDEPENDENT 
presents in this paper some of the arguments contained in those addresses.—Ep1rTor.] 


ently increasing tendency among 

tion confronts us in the appar- 
Americans toward impatience with the 
courts whenever judicial decisions do 
not agree with their wishes. There are 
many indications that, in varying de- 
grees, in different parts of the country, 
methods of punishing the court for not 
entertaining some different opinion are 
receiving popular sympathy. 

The respect for the decisions of our 
courts which has sustained the judicial 
branch of our Government has been 
based upon the idea that judicial de- 
cisions are something quite distinct and 
different from the expression of polit- 
ical opinions or the advocacy of eco- 
nomic or social theories. Devotion to the 
reign of law, with its prescribed univer- 
sal rules, as distinguished from the reign 
of men, with their changing opinions, de- 
sires, and impulses, has inclined us 
always to ascribe a certain sanctity to the 
judicial office. We have invested its 
holders with a special dignity and have 
regarded them in the exercise of their 
office with a respect amounting to rev- 
erence, as above all conflicts of party and 
faction, because they were the officers 
guarding the law as it is. We have al- 
ways been imbued with a deep sense of 
the truth that upon the preservation of 
the law depend the preservation of or- 
der, the prevention of anarchy, the pro- 
tection of the weak against the aggres- 
sion of the strong, the perpetuity of free 
institutions, the continuance of liberty 
and justice. And these matters are of 
infinitely greater concern than all the 
nuw proposals which excite the activity 
and controversy of parties and political 
leaders, of critics and reformers, To 
change this view and consider the de- 
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A COMPARATIVELY new condi- 


cisions of our courts in the same way and 
upon the same presumptions as in the 
case of political opinions means that the 
authority of the courts will inevitably de- 
cline; that the independence of the jud'- 
cial branch will cease, that judicial deci- 
sion must interpret the law always to suit 
the majority of the moment, and the re- 
call will be the natural and logical ex- 
pression of the relation to be assumed 
between the people and the courts. 

There are several things to be said 
about this feeling. In the first place, it 
rests upon a misconception of the true 
function of a court. It is not the duty 
of our courts to be leaders in reform, or 
to espouse or to enforce economic sOcial 
theories, or, except in very narrow lim- 
its, to readjust our laws to new social 
conditions. The judge is always con- 
fined within the narrow limits of reason- 
able interpretation. It is not his func- 
tion or within his power to enlarge or 
improve or change the law. His duty 
is to maintain it, to enforce it, whether it 
be good or bad,. wise or foolish, accord- 
ant with sound or unsound economic pol- 
icy. By virtue of the special duty im- 
posed upon them, our courts are excluded 
from playing the part of reformers. 
Their duty is to interpret the law as it 
is, in sincerity and truth, under the sanc- 
tion of their oaths and in the spirit of 
justice. 

In the second place, this impatience 
proceeds upon a misconception of the 
true nature of the remedy for an unsat- 
isfactory decision. If the law, as de- 
clared by a court of last resort, bars the 
way of some popular movement, the true 
remedy is not to threaten the court with 
extinction or its members with punish- 
ment unless they will decide against their 
convictions; but to set the law-making 
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body in operation to change the law. 
When a community is not satisfied with 
a law as it is declared by the court to be, 
it is not a desirable thing to coerce or 
reconstruct a court to force it to say that 
a law is what it is not. The right way 
is to make the law what the community 
wishes it to be. This is not difficult, for 
when a majority of the people wish a law 
to be changed it will be done. Proposals, 
in whatever form, to subordinate the de- 
cisions of the court to the decision of a 
majority of voters, whether it be by pun- 
ishing the judges for an unsatisfactory 
decision thru removing them from office 
or by reviewing their decision at the 
polls, instead of reviewing and revising 
the law upon which the decision is 
founded, proceed upon a failure to 
realize that this method involves an aban- 
donment of the most essential feature of 
our system of constitutional government. 
By destroying the independence and au- 
thority of the courts and the popular 
habit of submission to their decisions, we 
should lose infinitely more than we could 
gain. 

The prevention of unlimited power is 
of such vast importance to liberty that 
no particular case can possibly be im- 
portant enough to justify abandoning the 
maintenance and the observance of the 
general rule of prescribed limitations. 
The door opened for the well-meaning 
and far-seeing lover of country to exer- 
cise power without regard to the limita- 
tions set upon it is also a door opened 
for the self-seeking and ambitious to dis- 
regard the same limitations for their own 
advantage. It is impossible to maintain 
a rule of limitation upon power which is 
to be observed when it seems wise and 
ignored when it seems unwise. 

Our fathers realized that the nature 
of men is not greatly changed by a 
change in the form of government, and 
that the possession of overwhelming 
power affords a constant temptation to 
override the rights of the weak. There- 
fore, they. prescribed certain general 
rules, in a Constitution which was to be 
binding upon legislatures and executives 
and judges when they came to deal with 
particular cases. The difference be- 
tween constitutional limitations and a 
legislature dealing with particular ex- 
igencies is not that one represents the 
people more truly than the other, or is of 
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any higher character than the other, but 
that one deals with justice, with right 
conduct, with the requirements of lib- 
erty, impersonally and in the abstract 
without reference to individuals or the 
interests or prejudices or inconveniences 
of particular cases ; while the other deals 
with the particular cases to which the 
general impersonal rule applies. Human 
nature is such that the two cannot be 
combined. A decision upon a rule of ab- 
stract justice cannot be combined with 
a decision as to the accomplishment of a 
particular wish, any more than a man 
can render justice when he sits as judge 
in his own cause. If the law-making 
body of the moment, whether it be a rep- 
resentative legislature or a majority at 
the polls, is to determine at the time of 
action either what shall be the rules to 
control its conduct, or whether its con- 
duct conforms to the rules already pre- 
scribed, that conduct is controlled only 
by the will of the law-making body at the 
moment of action, and our whole system 
of prescribed limitations upon power dis- 
appears. The necessary result is that the 
barriers we have set up from the begin- 
ning of the government against official 
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usurpation of power and against official 
invasion of the liberty and rights of the 
individual are broken down, and the 
power of the majority according to the 
will of the moment is supreme and un- 
controlled. We cannot maintain one sys- 
tem in part and the other system in part. 
A sovereign people which declares that 
all men have certain inalienable rights 
and imposes upon itself the great imper- 
sonal rules of conduct deemed necessary 
for the preservation of those rights, and 
at the same time declares that it will dis- 
regard those rules whenever in any par- 
ticular case it is the wish of the major- 
ity of its voters to do so, establishes as 
complete a contradiction to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government as 
it is possible to conceive. It abandons 
absolutely the conception of a justice 
which is above majorities, of a right in 
the weak which the strong are bound to 
respect. It denies the vital truth taught 
by religion and realized in the hard ex- 
perience of mankind, that human nature 
needs to distrust its own impulses and 
passions and to establish for its own con- 
trol the restraining and guiding influ- 
ence of declared principles of action. If 
we yield to the impatience which would 
destroy the system that alone makes ef- 
fective the great impersonal rules and 
preserves our constitutional government, 
rather than endure the temporary incon- 
venience of pursuing true methods of 
changing the laws, we shall not be re- 
forming, but we shall be exhibiting the 
weakness which thoughtful friends of 
free government the world over Have al- 
ways feared the most—the lack of that 
self-control which enables great bodies 
of men to abide the slow processes of or- 
derly government rather than break 
down the barriers of order when they 
obstruct the impulse of the moment. 
The appeal to prejudice and passion 
and hatred finds its natural sequence in 
appeals to force and in destruction of 
order. True love of country is not mere 
blind partisanship. From time to time 
there appear in all courts cases which en- 
list great popular interest. Sometimes 
they are cases in which’men are accused 
of crime, and the tendency of the public 
in abhorrence of a great crime is to as- 
sume that the man who is declared by the 
police authorities to be responsible is re- 
sponsible, to assume that the man who is 


charged is the man who is guilty. Too 
often, even now, lynching is resorted to, 
because the excited people of a commu- 
nity take what appears to them to be jus- 
tice into their own hands. Sometimes 
political questions in court attract great 
public interest. Sometimes such ques- 
tions arise from the conflict of religious 
opinions. Picture to yourself a judge 
before whom one of these cases is 
brought. A few people—one single man, 
perhaps—upon one side and the powers 
of a multitude upon the other side. For 
the few, the weak, there stand only the 
rules of law. On the other side stands 
the public desire to have a decision in ac- 
cordance with the public feeling. Con- 
sider the frame of mind of the judge who 
is called upon to decide one of these 
cases, when he knows that if he decides 
against public feeling immediately a re- 
call petition will be filed, and the people 
against whose wish he has ruled will be 
called upon to vote whether they prefer 
him to some other man who has never 
offended public opinion. 

A vast majority of these cases depend 
upon evidence which is produced in the 
trial and which enters into the record of 
the case. But the public does not see the 
record. It receives its information from 
the press. The conditions of newspaper 
enterprise do not permit the publication 
of the full record of any trial. The re- 
porters catch upon the spectacular, the 
interesting and the startling incidents. 
The judge has to pass upon the evidence 
that appears in the record, but he is to 
be judged upon the newspaper reports 
of the trial. Is it in human nature that 
a judge sitting under such circumstances 
shall do other than try his case rather to 
the reporters than to his knowledge of 
the law and his understanding of the 
facts? Human nature cannot work oth- 
erwise. In all of the great cases of pub- 
lic interest the judge will be on trial on 
the newspaper record, and on that record 
the excited, interested, disappointed pub- 
lic will remove him from office by simply 
voting “yes,” on the ballot of recall. Are 
we ready to put the judge who alone can 
maintain the rights of one against the 
governing party at the immediate 
mercy of that governing party? Are we 
ready to say to the judge whom we put 
upon the bench to maintain the great 
principles of justice, “You shall maintain 
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them under the penalty of being deprived 
of your office and being disgraced for 
life if you oppose the will of the govern- 
ing body”? 

I have no quarrel with those who ex- 
tol the wisdom of the people. I believe 
that in the long run, after mature con- 
sideration and full discussion and when 
conclusions are reached under such cir- 
cumstances as exclude the interests or 
the prejudices or the passions of the mo- 
ment, the decisions of the American peo- 
ple are sound and wise. But they are 
sound and wise because the wisdom of 
our fathers devised a system of govern- 
ment which prevents our people from 
reaching their conclusions except upon 
mature consideration. They provided 
that the government which may seek, un- 
der the interest or the passion of the mo- 
ment, to override those rules of justice 
shall be withheld by the judgment of a 
body of public officers separated from the 
interests and the passions of the hour, 
with no pride of opinion, no lust for 
power; impartial, sworn only to the ad- 
ministration of justice, without interest. 
without fear, and without favor—wi hout 
fear of revenge or hope of reward. 

When the passion of the moment 
comes into play, when religious feeling 
is rife, when political parties are excited, 
when the desire for power here or the de- 
sire to push forward a propaganda of 
views there comes into play, the inherent 
weakness of human nature makes it cer- 
tain that any opposing fundamental 
principles of right will be disregarded, if 
possible. This is why the provision for 
the recall of judges strikes at the very 
heart of the fundamental and essential 
characteristic of our system of govern- 
ment. It nullifies it. It sets it at naught. 
It casts to the winds that protection of 
justice that our fathers established and 
that has made us, with all our power, a 
just and ordinary people. For when we 
say to the judge upon the bench, “If you 
maintain the abstract rule of justice 
against the wish of the people at the mo- 
#ment, you shall be turned out of office 
in ignominy,” we nullify the rule of jus- 
tice and establish the rule of passion, 
prejudice, and the momentary demand of 
the excited mob. This is not progress. 
It is not reform. It is degeneracy. It 
is a movement backward to those days of 
misrule and unbridled power, out of 
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which the world has been slowly pro- 
gressing ; to those days when human pas- 
sion and the rule of men obtained in- 
stead of law and the rule of principles. 
It sets at naught the great principle of 
government and of civilized society—the 
principle that justice is above majorities. 

Time was when the feelings, and the 
passions, and the wishes of the strong 
determined the rights of the weak—oft- 
times even the right to life itself. But 
in this twentieth century, with all the 
light of the civilization of our times, 
after a century and a quarter passed by 
this great and free people, following in 
the footsteps of Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and Madison, with all the peo- 
ple of the world. now following in their 
footsteps in the establishment of consti- 
tutional governments, the hand of a sin- 
gle man appealing to that justice which 
exists independently of all majorities, has 
a power which we cannot ignore or deny 
—except at the sacrifice of the best and 
the noblest elements of our government. 
For there is such a thing as justice, and 
tho the greatest and most arrogant 
majority unite to override it, God stands 
behind it, the eternal law that rules the 
world maintains it, and if we attempt 
to make the administration and award of 
justice dependent upon the will of a ma- 
jority we shall fail. We shall fail at the 
cost of humiliation and ignominy to our- 
selves. 

Shall we envy the men who see noth- 
ing to admire in John Adams defending 
the British soldiers against the protests 
of his neighbors and friends and country- 
men after the Boston massacre? Or shall 
we rather feel that our country loves jus- 
tice and possesses that divine power of 
self-restraint without which the man re- 
mains the child, the citizen remains the 
savage, and the community becomes the 
commune? The first duty of popular 
self government is individual self control. 
The essential condition of true progress 
is that it shall be based on grounds of 
reason, and not of prejudice. These are 
truisms, but they are also essentials ; and 
if at any time they should be forgotten— 
and they seem to be, sometimes—we 
should recall them and insist upon them 
and preach them, for they are a most im- 
portant part of the gospel of human free- 
dom. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 











Our Southern Highlanders 


BY WILLIAM GOODELL FROST, D.D., LL.D. 


[The writer of this article is president of Berea College, which is situated in the heart 

- of the mountain country in the South and which educates more mountaineers than any other 

educational institution in the country. No one can speak with more authority on our South- 
ern highlanders than President Frost.—Ep1Tor.] 


tion. The daily press is bringing 

us news from the Virginia moun- 

tains which is startling indeed. What 
are the conditions which make such law- 
lessness and bloodshed possible? How 
are we to believe that the Southern 
mountaineer is the most hopeful man in 
the South when representatives of the 
mountain clans are guilty of such deeds? 
To begin with, let us draw a distinc- 
tion between the degenerate and the un- 
regenerate—the man who has fallen from 
a higher state of civilization into a lower 
one and the man who has not yet emerged 
from a lower state into a higher. Moun- 
tain countries have always been lands of 
survivals. New ideas penetrate more 
slowly and the old ideas persist longer. 
The whole South has been moving more 


Tee object of this article is explana- 


slowly toward modern conceptions than 
the North. Its original settlers, so far as 
there was any distinction between those 
of the North and the South, were more 
conservative and more aristocratic. 
Slavery supprest free speech and made 
all progress difficult, while it in‘ensified 
the old world feeling that God intended 
certain families to be rich and mighty 
and other families to be poor and hum- 
ble. 

The Greek historian, Thucydides, 
counted it a great step in,the history of 
Athens when the people ceased to carry 
weapons while engaged in their daily oc- 
cupations. This step was not taken in 
England until after the time of Elizabeth, 
and this step has not yet been fully taken 
in the South. Consider, for a moment, 
the mental attitude of the Elizabethan 
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gentleman who carried a sword or the 
Southern gentleman who carries a revol- 
ver. He has not yet entrusted himself 
in all things to the protection of his Gov- 
ernment. He looks upon the State as an 
organization for carrying on foreign 
wars, but feels that it is his own prerog- 
ative to defend his property, his house- 
hold and his honor with his own right 
arm, 

This temper, still strong in all the 
South, is naturally strongest in the moun- 
tains, where, as a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment has not always been able to in- 
spire either confidence or fe>r. The con- 
ditions which sometimes justified arming 
for self-defense on the frontier are likely 
to be present more or less in many parts 
of the South, and particularly in the 
mountains. 

The operations of the Government are 
weakened by the fact that it has never 
had the thorogoing efficiency known in 
some Other places, and the further fact 
that mountains furnish convenient 
refuges for those who defy the law. 
\loreover, in Southern communities 
which have received no foreign influx 
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and send out few settlers to the West, 
everybody is related by ties of blood to 
everybody else. In rural life this counts 
for much. Family loyalty requires that 
one support his kindred in court and 
quarrel to the last traceable degree. 

The general history of the mountain 
region begins about the time of the Rev- 
olutionary War. The mounta‘n men were 
mighty at the battle of King’s Mountain. 
Daniel Boone was besieged by Indians 
under a British officer in his fort near 
Berea, and summoned to surrender in 
the name of King George. At the close 
of that struggle troops of young sol fiers 
went west across the mountains. Many 
of them settled in the mountains, finding 
sufficient good valley land for that first 
generation, as well as the good water 
and the good hunting which a frontiers- 
man prizes. No man could have fore‘old 
at that time the coming of canals and 
railroads. The sons of the Revolution 
who settled in the first mountain valleys 
were entirely unconscious that they were 
condemning their posterity to isolation. 
They took into the hills the civilization 
of their time, and their posterity can 
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hardly be blamed that they have not 
added to that civilization the elements 
and ideals of modern life. 

Besides the isolation of nature, there 
soon came the isolation of social an- 
tipathies. The mountain men were not 
the poor whites, because they were land- 
owners. Qn the other hand, however, 
they were not slave-holders, and this fact 
soon separated them in feeling from 
their fellow-citizens of the surrounding 
lowlands. It was a startling surpr'se to 
the Confederate leaders to find that West 
Virginia seceded from secession, Ken- 
tucky was held in the Union by its moun- 
tain end, and East Tennessee all but 
wrested from the clutches of the Confed- 
eracy. Union soldiers were freely en- 
listed in the mountain counties of Sou‘h 
Carolina and Alabama. 

One of the first recognitions of the 
mountain region as a sociological unit is 
found in a chapter of Olmsted’s “Jour- 
ney in the Back Country,” published in 
England in 1860. Earlier than this, Prin- 
cipal Rogers, of Berea, had written for 
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THE INDEPENDENT several articles which 
were probably the very first notices -of 
what we now call “Appalachian Amer- 
ica.” Olmsted found game abundant in 


_ the mountains, sleds used in place of 


wagons, and slaves very few. “Extreme 
poverty,” he tells us, “is rare in the 
mountains, but a smaller proportion of 
‘fore-handed folks than in any other part 
of the civilized world.’” “The women, 
as well as the men, generally smoke.” 
“The people are open-hearted, frank, and 
kindly.” 

Since Olmsted’s time the game has 
been largely exterminated} the popula- 
tion has increased as rapidly as the laws 
of nature will allow, and is now too great 
for the agricultural resources of the 
country. The use of tobacco by women 
has largely ceased—counties which con- 
sumed tons of snuff in 1860 now afford 
no market for that commodity. 

Now there were numerous instances of 
feuds and frontier lawlessness in the 


mountains before the war, but that strug- 
gle gave them a new impulse. The fight- 
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A MOONSHINE STILL IN THE MOUNTAINS 


ing tendency in our race indicates at least 


some vigor, and when the pugnacity of 
the frontier was re-enforced by the en- 
mity of the war, and a generation of boys 
grew up in the atmosphere of civil strife, 
all the conditions were made ready for 
the serious feuds and persistent lawless- 
ness which have been manifested in the 
mountains since. It is not the fact that 
these “wild-doings” involve any consid- 
erable portion of the population, but law- 
abiding people have been unzble to sup- 
press .them. 

John Fox repeats an old mounta neer’s 
story as follows: 


“Folks usen to talk about how fur they 
could kill a deer. Now hit’s how fur they can 
kill a man. Why, I have knowed the time 
when a man would hawe been druv outen the 
country fer drawen a knife or a pistol, and 
if a man wus killed it was accidental by a 
Barlow. I reckon folks got usen to weepins, 
and shootin’ and killin’ from the bresh, en- 
durin’ the war, but hit’s been gitten wuss ever 
since; now it’s dirk and Winchester all the 
time. I know all the excuses folks make. 
Hit’s fair for one as ’tis fer t’other. You 
kain’t fight a man far and squar’ whool shoot 
you in the back. A poor man kain’t fight 
money in the courts. There hain’t no wit- 
nesses in the laurel bushes but leaves, and 
dead men don’t have much to say. I know 
it looks like lots of decent young folks hev 
got usen to the idee. Thar’s so much of it 


goin’ on, and so much shootin’ from the bresh, 
I do reckon it’s wuss nor stealin’ to take a 
feller critter’s life that-a-way.” 

Even such a recital shows the exist- 
ence of a code of honor and a moral 
standard. Non-combatants are - never 
molested; women are never molested, in 
these mountain wars. An _ excursion 
party of our teachers and their friends, 
a few years ago, passed through a county 
where a feud was in progress, with some 
fifty active partisans on each side. Hos- 
tilities were absolutely suspended while 
the excursionists were in that vic‘nity. 
Members of both sides came to the camp 
in the most friendly fashion. But the 
very day the excursion passed the county 
boundary a “battle” took place, in which 
two men were killed. 

Incidentally, the old mountaineer 
shows also the mountain standard on the 
matter of stealing. Doors are never 
locked in the mountains. Surveyors 
never have their accoutrements stolen. 
There are other all but universal v rtues 
in the mountains, like hospit?lity, which 
show the solid foundation. The im- 
portant thing in character is a standard, 
though it may not be my standard. Ev- 
ery social group is likely to prize too 
highly its own special virtues, and con- 
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done too lightly its own special weak- 
nesses. All this simply shows that dis- 
regard of life in the mountains does not 
indicate so much depravity as it would 
in New England. 

This, then, is the situation: a territory 
of vast extent, isolated from the world, 
and each valley isolated from its neigh- 
bor valley; the people of pure English 
and Scotch-Irish stock, inheriting th: 
traditions and temper of colonial times ; 
the government unevenly administered ; 
the people intense in family loyalty; a 
large part of the population constantly 
familiar with the sight and use of 
weapons. In a word, it is “a belated 
frontier.” 

To this we must add the fact of actual 
cases in which self-defense has been the 
highest duty. 

In a neighboring county seat one of 
the most peaceable and honored citizens 
is a man with a history. Quite against 


his will, he became-a party in one of the 
worst feuds that Kentucky ever knew. 
Local authority surrendered to the rene- 
gades, and he witnessed the slaughter of 
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neighbors, friends and relatives. One 
good citizen after another suddenly went 
West because a notorious fighter had 
notified him that a funeral was billed for 
such a day, when he was to take a prom- 
inent part. At last such a notice came 
to this man himself. The courts had no 
courage. The bold outlaw and his assas- 
sins had the support of the sheriff and 
officers, and got possession of the town. 
They were the court, the judge, and the 
jury. The man could not stay at home. 
He appealed to the Governor of the State, 
but the Governor said his hands were 
tied because certain forms of law had not 
been fulfilled. The man took the train 
from Frankfort to Cincinnati. His last 
words were: “Governor, I have but one 
home and one fireside. From these I 
have been driven by these outlaws and 
their friends. They have murdered my 
kinsmen and are threatening me. I have 
never engaged in any of these conten- 
tions, and now I propose to take a hand 
and recapture my fireside or die in the 
attempt.” He bought several hundred 
dollars’ worth of the munitions of war 
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RELIGION FINDS ITS BEST CHANCE IN SUMMER 


The mountaineers are today 


Baptists for the most part 








MOUNTAIN GIRLS AT BEREA 
All these college girls are Daughters of the Revolution 


and had them shipped to a friend at an 
out-of-the-way station as saw-mill fix- 
tures to avoid suspicion. His plans were 
perfected before the outlaws found them 
out. When the fight came. he was de- 
serted by the sheriff, but a faithful few 
stood with him and returned the fire of 
their enemies. The battle lasted two 
hours, and when the smoke cleared away 
the band of ruffians was “cleaned out.” 
Our hero resumed the arts of peace, and 
there has never been another serious feud 
in that vicinity. 

The relation of liquor to fight'ng is 
well recognized in the mountains, and 
while the good citizens have not found 
themselves able to suppress the fighting, 
they have greatly diminished it by sup- 
pressing all open saloons. Moonshine 
stills, of course, exist, and it is sometimes 
whispered that the revenue officers are 
not anxious wholly to suppress them. A 
desultory warfare goes on between the 
“stillers” and the “revenues.” Every 
mountain mother has days of anxiety at 
Christmas and election times when there 
is liable to be “a run” of whisky in al- 
most any valley. Such starting of whisky 


almost always precedes the rekindling of 
an old feud. 

The starting of a feud in any mountain 
county of Kentucky, or the adjoining 


States, is almost sure to increase the 
number of students at Berea. Parents 
who understand but little of the value of 
education hasten their sons off to Berea 
to get them out of harm’s way! It is 
not uncommon for such a lad to bring 
his revolver with him, and-I frequently 
open a teacher’s drawer and find one or 
more of these weapons “on deposit.” We 
have no students from Carroll County, 
Virginia, though we have several from 
adjoining counties. 

But such things are really of the past 
in the mountains. Every mountain man 
will tell you today that “the feuds are 
dying out.” Government grows better, 
intelligence spreads, the voice of rel?gion 
is heard, commercial interests assert 
themselves, and the schoolmaster is 
abroad. 

Let it be repeated that there is proba- 
bly no mountain county in which to per 
cent. of the population have ever been 
engaged in these lawless proceedings. 
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The mass of the population is made up of 
simple, primitive people, showing the 
strong traits of their race—independence, 
respect for religion, family affection, pa- 
triotism, 

And in spite of all untoward signs, 
these three million people are a glorious 
national asset. They are the unspoiled 
and vigorous reserve forces. They will 
offset the undesirable foreign elements, 
and give the South what it has always 
lacked, a sturdy middle class. There is 
still a pitiful lack of material resources— 
the average value of utensils on a moun- 
tain farm is less than forty dollars—and 
an appalling illiteracy. But illiteracy is 
not fatal and it can be cured. In the 
Civil War many mountain men received 
a practical education as they served in 
the Union Army and marched with Sher- 
man to the sea. While the war no doubt 
increased for the time being the enmities 
and feuds, it brought in a beginning of 
education and a wider intelligence. 

Today, after a long pause, there is a 
renewal of railroad building in the moun- 
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tains. The incoming of mining opera- 
tions and lumber camps has at first a 
deadly influence upon the moun‘aineer. 
A circuit judge recently called my atten- 
tion to two adjoining counties, one as yet 
untouched by railroad or outside com- 
merce, lying, like a part of Scotland, 
peacefully in the mountain lap, but slow- 
ly progressing thru the sending off of its 
brighter young people to school. In this 
county there were about forty cases on 
the judge’s docket. In the adjoining 
county, where a railroad was under con- 
struction and “civilization” breaking 
loose in various ways, there were six 
hundred cases. 

Change, then, is knocking at the door ° 
of every mountain cabin. The mountains 
must receive new elements, and their 
population must overflow. The moun- 
tain people have the basal elements of 
strength. They are as promising as were 
our own ancestors in the days of Eliza- 
beth. But they do need a friendly inter- 
preter and a guiding hand. 


Berea, Kentucky, 


PLAYTHINGS CONFISCATED AT BEREA 


De Senectute 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL J. BARROWS 


Wuat matter if the dial shows 

How many years have come and sped. 
If in the heart the fire yet glows 

That lighted up the days that fled? 


Revere the ashes in the urn, 

But light the torch of hope again, 
And let the gentle fancies burn 

That kindle cheer and banish pain. 


A thousand genial memories gleam 
Along the highways of the past, 

And golden friendships brightly beam 
Thru clouds that flitting shadows cast 


‘Tis true: the best is yet to be; 

The last for which the first was made, 
When hope lights up futurity 

And love is in the balance laid. 





Moving Pictures of English and 


American Women 
BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


AutuHor or “THe Circuir Riper’s Wire,” “Eve’s Seconp Hussanp,” Etc. 


HE English woman is not the most 
£ intelligent, but she is by all odds 
the most important woman in the 

Old World. With less brains than either 
the French or German women, she is do- 
ing more for herself. At the same time, 
the word female applies more accu- 
rately to her than it does to the women 
of any other nation, not even excepting 
those little, round, fat vowels of human- 
ity, the Spanish sefioras and sefioritas. 
Altho she is trying hard to share the 
duties of men in public life, she thinks 
and acts in terms that are fiercely and 
temperamentally feminine. She _illus- 


trates more nearly than any other woman 
the truth of Rudyard Kipling’s latest fa- 


mous line, 

“For the female of the species is more dead- 
ly than the male.” 
Nothing is more remarkable in the psy- 
chology of modern life than the manner 
in which she is now dramatizing her 
aboriginal fierceness in her effort to be- 
come a factor in the public life of the 
nation. The virago methods she has 
adopted to get her civil rights are not so 
necessary as they are the natural ex- 
pression of her unexpurgated and fe- 
rocious femininity. She fights, breaks 
windows, and slaps men’s faces by way 
of aspiring. to citizenship because she is 
simply the deadly female of that British 
species. American suffragists can make 
no greater mistake than to imitate her 
in these methods, for this reason: The 
Englishman has never demanded any- 
thing else of his women but that they 
shall be merely feminine and sacred to 
him. He neither humors nor honors 
them as American men humor and honor 
American women. Therefore, when the 
English women escape into this new 
ambition for political rights, they instinc- 
tively preserve their primitive type in the 
way they go about it. They contend 
with their claws against their mates, 


who they believe have misused them. 
But the American suffragist has another 
proposition altogether to face. She has 
not been misused so much as she has 
been pampered too much. She is losing 
caste more thru indulgence than thru 
abuse. She must, therefore, destroy the 
ideality of American men in regard to 
women before she can bring them to see 
the justice and necessity of her demand 
for the ballot. On the other hand, your 
British John Bull has never indulged in 
any ideality about his women. He re- 
spects no one but himself, reveres no one 
else, and loves himself with a fidelity and 
a romantic ideality which he could never 
bestow upon a mere woman. Thus, the 
English women lose nothing in their 
shrewish battle for suffrage, because they 
have nothing to lose, while the American 
woman has, and must make a choice. If 
she pursues methods which cost her the 
ideality and adoration of her mankind, 
she will have lost more that is necessary 
to her peace and happiness than the 
ballot may ever pay in political dividends. 

The picture of a round-shouldered, 
corsetless English suffragist in an ugly, 
patched, polka-dot sateen waist and flip- 
pety-flop skirt standing before a street 
crowd or leading a mob is a monstrosity 
we ought to consider before we follow 
her example. 

But the English woman is not only the 
italicized woman in the Old World be- 
cause of the elongated and somewhat 
distorted shadow she is now casting 
upon the public highways of political 
life. She is at the same time the only 
foreign missionary club woman in the 
world. The Lyceum Club of London has 
branches in Paris, Florence and Rome. 
They have their own quarters, boards of 
governors, and are conducted exactly as 
men conduct theirs. The members 
smoke, read the papers, caucus, gossip 
and receive their mail, and often live in 
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them. But here the imitation of the male 
ends, and the characteristics of the more 
deadly female begin. English club wo- 
men are quarrelsome, furiously jealous 
of other members of the club, and they 
are mistresses of the art of backbiting 
the women at the next table. They are 
never embarrassed even when they hag- 
gle over the bill for refreshments which 
you have just taken with them. Their 
astonishing shamelessness in exhibiting 
the worst of their dispositions to each 
other is very different from the suavity 
of American women. We kindly save 
the worst we have to say of each other 
until the victim is absent. But an Eng- 
lish woman prefers to say it to your face 
and to emphasize it with the snapping 
sharpening of her features in your direc- 
tion. And the picture of her standing 


thus with her neck feathers ruffled is the 
most lasting impression an astute ob- 
server takes with her of the English club 
woman. 

Meanwhile, it is owing entirely to 
where you meet them what impression 
you receive of them socially. 


On the 
Continent the English woman is the 
most gracious and courteous woman in 
the Old World, tho, of course, never the 
most charming. Away from home they 
are never self-assertive. They put their 
best foot foremost. Every one of them 
might be a diplomat with a treaty in her 
pocket which she hopes to get signed by 
being extremely agreeable. This is the 
difference between her and some Ameri- 
:¢can women, who do not always take 
their best manners with them when they 
eross the Atlantic. The Old World is 
full of stories of their impudence and ex- 
travagence. This arises from two causes, 
l‘irst, when the American woman actu- 
a'ly realizes how small the average em- 
pire or republ’c in the Old World is com- 
pared with her own, when she compre- 
hends how far ahead this country is, how 
much out of date these older nations 
are when one considers the bulk of their 
population, she becomes an eaglomaniac. 
Second, American women in particular 
have a role assigned them. They are 
expected to be extravagant and egre- 
gious, and a good many of them act upon 
the suggestion and even surpass expecta- 
tions. Meanwhile, my English lady 
abroad continues to practise frugality, 
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purrs out the prettiest kind of small talk 
in a voice so trained up and down, so 
sweetened and softened that her con- 
versation becomes snatches of an engag- 
ing and complimentary ballad. The 
queer thing is that the same outrageous 
American woman is a lady at home; and 
the same English woman at home, sur- 
rounded by her insufferable traditions 
and in the shadow of her Westminster 
Abbey, is a kind of social tartar. And she 
is especially deadly if an American woman 
happens to be within range of her pre- 
judice. The common explanation of her 
antagonism to the women of this country 
is jealousy, but her dislike goes deeper 
than mere jealousy. It is really the antip- 
athy and impatience that a finsh:d 
being has for one in the making. The 
English woman is complete, and the 
American woman is scarcely sketched in 
yet. Weare merely potential. The wife 
of an English professor at Oxford said 
to the author quite naively one day that 
when she saw a party of American wo- 
men “sight-seeing about the university, 
she always felt outraged and indignant, 
as if a sacrilege was being committed.” 

“But why?” 

“T do not know,’ 
feeling.” 

The feeling she could not explain was - 
that of having her dead disturbed and 
stared at by eyes connected with new, 
keenly alive and irreverent American 
faculties. The dead in England are not 
only the dust of many men and women, 
but also the atrophied customs of these 
people, honorable enough, tho hardened 
into a bondage of mind and spirit which 
a gadding American tourist is not likely 
to appreciate properly. 

The picture of the English woman in 
society, formal, correct, narrowed in con- 
sciousness to that partial gentility which 
recognizes her own kind, but no other 
kind, is that of the same “deadly female” 
embalmed in a medieval egotism as gro- 
tesque as it is offensive. 

The American woman is a novelty— 
as much a novelty in human nature as 
any of Burbank’s experiments in mixt 
vegetation. She should be labeled “The 
Burbank Woman.” There is no other 
like her. She is not exotic, but she is not 
vet sufficiently hardy to be called in- 
digenous. This requires some explana- 


, 


she replied; “it is a 
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tion when one considers that the Ameri- 
can man has produced a type as distinct 
and clear cut as that of the ancient 
Roman, which, indeed, it is said to re- 
semble. But one cannot find a single 
woman, or statue of a goddess, or pic- 
ture of a pagan or a madonna in the Old 
World to which American women bear 
the slightest resemblance. They have 
the straight shoulders and spirited car- 
riage of pretty warriors, but they are 
physically frail, like new plants that have 
no deep roots in the soil of life. They 
have no definite fashion of being even 
beautiful cr homely as the women of 
other nations have. Thus, a beautifui 
English woman always has_ regular 
features and a drooping feather expres- 
sion. An ugly one invariably has a min- 
iature chin, a perch pulled mouth, an un- 
gainly nose, squinted at the corners by a 
‘‘sun-smile” which narrows the top of her 
face. And she has the figure of a writh- 
ing worm which is doubtful about erect- 
ing itself. A beautiful German woman 
looks large and sweet and dim, like glory 
with a vei] over its face. And the ugly 


ones have countenances so grave and 
strong and homely that they are like the 
firm foundations of the nation walking 


about. The French women are rarely 
ever beautiful at all. They merely have 
the same radiant expression which con- 
ceals their almost universal lack of 
beauty. But the American woman, with 
a sallow complexion, features that an- 
tagonize one another, eyes that do not 
match her brows, can and often does 
manage to be beautiful. Or she can be 
homely without managing. One day she 
is a rose, pale and sweet ; the next she is 
a cactus, arid desert to the bone. But 
she has no fixt standard of appearance 
as women of other nations have, no re- 
semblance one to another. 

And this is a queer circumstance when 
you come to think about it. For a hun- 
dred years ago there was an American 
woman of a definite type and possessed 
of a definite character. She was healthy 
and vigorous and happy, because she 
lived side by side with her husband and 
worked with him to make this nation 
what it was then. Now she is not 
healthy and she is not happy. She is the 
victim of neurasthenia, opulence and 
operations. She has more liberty, more 
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luxury, more leisure than the women of 
any nation in the Old World, but she has 
far less strength or endurance. This is 
due partly to our too stimulating climate, 
partly to a system of education which fits 
her better for public life than it does for 
domesticity, being, in fact, the same kind 
of education that men receive. But the 
chief explanation of her fragile physique 
and irritable unrest is that spoiled women 
no less than spoiled children are rarely 
healthy or happy. And the American 
woman has been humored too much. She 
is the hybrid of culture and extravagance 
without roots in the civilization, when 
she is not the overworked victim of its 
factories and shops. She belongs to the 
hothouse of human horticulture, which 
no longer thrives in the proper exposed 
places where the forces of nature always 
destroy a growth or make it indigenous. 
The fact is that class of American wo- 
men who should exercise the greatest in- 
fluence upon the life of our times have 
now lost their place in the order of 
things. They are the largest irresponsi- 
ble, unemployed class in the world, ren- 
dered idle and extravagant by the great 
increase in wealth and because so many 
manufactories and industries of one sort 
and another have deprived them of their 
former household duties and of the 
natural means for a moral livelihood. 
They have become the most enormous 
and astonishing example of arrested de- 
velopment in the history of the human 
race, arrested by idleness and luxury. 
There is today the distance of a hundred 
vears between the average American man 
and the average American woman—a 
evap that never existed before, because 
poverty kept them yoked together in the 
same effort to earn and to save. Their 
downfall began when the men could af- 
ford to provide servants, immense houses 
for them that were no longer homes, and 
all the lavish extravagances which char- 
acterize their entertainments and adorn- 
ments in social life. They are directly 
responsible for most of the richest manu- 
factories in the world, where only luxu- 
ries and not necessities are made. Most 
of the things sold in the largest stores 
are vanities, and most of the people who 
buy them are women who do not work. 
This is a picture of the American woman 
which may be seen moving anywhere in 
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the Old or New World, a creature too 
delicate to be of much service, expensive- 
ly clothed, doing nothing for herself that 
a servant can do for her. 

But she cannot persist in doing wrong 
without paying for it. This is the one 
debt she pays, not her husband nor her 
father. And the price is that the Ameri- 
can man is becoming impatient. His 
whole attitude is changing toward her. 
He is beginning to observe her coolly, 
critically, estimating what she costs and 
what she does not pay. He is slow to 
marry her, much slower than he was a 
hundred years ago. So far he has ac- 
corded her a respect and a reverence 
which is absolutely incredible to men in 
the Old World, but already the change 
is begun. You see everywhere, in the 
comic supplement, on the humorous page 
of current literature in this country, 
the caricature of women, the growing 
contempt of men for them. 

This is the secret of the coal of fire in 
my lady’s back which is causing that 
curious migration she is making out of 
beautiful innocuous privacy into the 
woman’s.movement. She must do some- 
thing to reinstate herself in the order of 
things. You may hear on all sides that 
she is getting up and dusting for her 
rights, to demand better protection in 
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the laws, equal suffrage, and I know not 
what else, but the real explanation is that 
she is beginning to realize the lessening 
love and respect of men. This is sober- 
ing her and causing her to look about to 
see what can be done to earn a new and 
respectable character. Naturally, she 
covers her advance by laying the blame 
upon men. It takes considerable growth 
in grace to confess one’s own fault, it 
really looks better to confess the other 
fellow’s, so she is telling all the bad 
things that men do and ever shall do as 
an excuse for this movement after her 
rights. But the truth is, she has discov- 
ered that she is no longer an active prin- 
ciple in the life of the nation, merely an 
orchid Eve in an orchid Eden, and she is 
making an effort to follow Adam out- 
side, where there is a decent and indecent 
amount of digging going on, and where 
she desires again to find herself by his 
side, where she belongs, not where she is. 
This is the latest moving picture of the 
American woman, a wayfaring lady with 
her little Pandora box of frailties under 
one arm, her pretty skirts tucked under 
the other, making a sort of pious pilgrim- 
age in the direction of the polls and the 
ballot box with the hope of meeting him 
there. 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 


The Tourist Industry in Bermuda 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


N interesting experiment in using 
the tourist as a means of building 
up the prosperity of a community 


has been tried in Bermuda. Before the 
Boer war the island.enjoyed prosperous 
conditions commercially and financially. 
The British Government quartered, as a 
rule, two regiments of infantry, a battery 
of artillery and a company of engineers 
on the island. In addition, an extensive 
naval repair station and dock yard was 
maintained. The pay of the officers and 
soldiers, as well as the expense of main- 
tenance, was a large and steady income 
to the island. The agricultural situation 


was also most satisfactory. Large quan- 
tities of Bermuda lilies and onions were 
exported at profitable rates. The hight 
of the island’s prosperity was reached 
during the Boer war, when over 6,000 
Boer prisoners were quartered in Ber- 
muda. The expense of feeding the pris- 
oners and the maintenance of additional 
troops for guards all contributed to the 
income of the island. ‘ 

From the close of the Boer war in 1902 
conditions began to change. First, the 
large number of prisoners were entirely 
removed, and the British Government 
began a policy of retrenchment that seri- 
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ously affected the income of the com- 
munity. One regiment was withdrawn 
and the dock yard force reduced by 500 
men, who were immediately thrown out 
of an employment that had supported 
them for a lifetime. In addition to this 
the State of Texas began growing onions 
both more cheaply and in larger quanti- 
ties than Bermuda. The import tax on 
foreign vegetables made the competition 
with Texas even more difficult for Ber- 
muda. The lily crops, at all times pre- 
carious, suffered several bad years. At 
this time, with the two principal sources 
of revenue greatly reduced, Bermuda 
turned to the tourist trade for financial 
relief. 

_ The exact figures are not available, but 
few tourists visit- 
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be seen by the increase from 182 tourists 
in August, 1908, to 2,460 tourists in Au- 
gust, 1911. It is conceded in Bermuda 
that this was one of the best things the 
legislature ever did. 

It is estimated that the average tourist 
spends $100 in visiting Bermuda. Very 
few spend less than $25, while some who 
stay for an extended visit at an expensive 
hotel greatly increase the average. At 
$100 apiece $2,704,500 would have been 
brought to Bermuda in 1911 by tourists. 

The revenue of the island has steadily 
increased with the increase in the num- 
ber of tourists. In 1908 the total rev- 
enue was $285,000, in 1909 it was $345,- 
000, in 1910 it was $392,500, and in I9gIT, 
after verv considerable reductions in the 
tariff, the revenue 





ed Bermuda _be- 
fore 1890, and un- 
til 1905 the num- 
ber was probably 
less than 1,000 a 
year. The local 
government, after 
a few experiments, 
started in 1908 to 
actively legislate 
and encour>ge in 
every way possible 
the tourist trade. 
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amounted to $395,- 
000. In 1909 the 
balance in the Ber- 
muda treasury was 
$2,900, and in 
March, 1912, the 
balance was over 
$100,000. Asa re- 
sult of the increase 
in revenue and 
general prosperity 
of the island, the 
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table shows how in 
four years the number of tourists in- 
creased over four times. 

It soon became evident that, while the 
winter season was popular, the summer 
season showed a decided falling off. This 
necessitated the closing of hotels and 
stores that depended on the tourist trade, 
with a consequent loss of income to the 
island. To meet this situation the Que- 
hec Steamship Company offered to keep 
the steamer “Bermudian” on. a weekly 
service during the summer, provided a 
subsidy of $30,000 for three years was 
granted. The legislature of Bermuda, 
after carefully discussing the matter, de- 
cided to grant a subsidy of.$22,500 for 
the first year and $17,500 for the second 
vear. This was intended to recompense 
the Quebec Steamship Company for run- 
ning a large steamer during the dull sea- 
son. How well this subsidy worked can 


paid for, out of 
current revenues, the dredge “King 
George” at a cost of $150,000, has in- 
vested $100,000 to defray the cost of 
dredging operations, and holds a surplus 
of over $100,000. This represents a sur- 
plus revenue, above all expenses, of 
$350,000 collected in three years. 

The arrival of the tourist has not only 
enormously increased the trade of the 
small shops that sell souvenirs, postcards 
and photographs, but benefits all the 
local industries. The 500 men who were 
thrown out of employment by the clos- 
ing of the dockyard, have found profit- 
able employment as carriage drivers and 
porters in the‘hotels. While the aristoc- 
racy of Bermuda cannot view but with 
regret this invasicn of their island home, 
they have come to realize that their fu- 
ture prosperity largely depends upon the 
continuation of the tourist trade. 


HamILton, Bermupa. 





Planning a Flower Garden 


BY JESSIE PEABODY FROTHINGHAM 


AUTHOR OF 


ENCIL, paper, a foot measure, and 
a little imagination are all the im- 
plements we need to plan our gar- 


den. 

Gardens that grow, border by border, 
and develop year by year, are the most 
successful; they are individual, grow as 
we grow, have a meaning—they mean us. 
Like books and pictures, they express 
our personality, and would miss their 
subtlest charm if ready-made. They are 
an eye, a window through which the 
world may see our taste, love, likings— 
the metal of our mind, whether we are 
commonplace or inspired, imitators or 
creators. 

At the start, we may distrust our am1- 
teur knowledge, and prefer to depend on 
professional experience. But, if we love 
flowers, sooner or later that first draft 
of a garden will be modified to suit our 
individual taste and to express our pre- 
dilection. 

The smallest garden must have a plan, 
even if the plan is modified or developed 





“Sea Wotves or SEVEN SHORES,” 


“RUNNING THE GAUNTLET,” Etc. 


in process of growth. And the first ele- 
ment in a successfully planned garden is 
congruity. The style of the garden must 
agree with the style of the house, and 
should be adapted to the size, situation, 
and surroundings of the lot, to the lay 0 
the land, the climate and soil. 

An Italian garden or a Japanese gar- 
den would be incongruous as the ante- 
room to a severe or austere Colonial 
house. A formal garden needs spzce and 
background ; in miniature it becomes stiff 
and meaningless. A_ restricted area 
should be treated in a picturesque way: 
formal planting would merely emphasize 
its limitations, instead of concealing 
them. 

It is the small lot of the country town 
or suburb that cries out emphatically for 
attention, that is least understood, most 
common, most American, most neglected, 
and abandoned to the fatal grip of the 
commonplace. The neat grass yard, the 
narrow, straight walk to the immaculate 
front door, the bare walls of the frame. 





A WAYSIDE COTTAGE IN IRELAND 
Its beauty derives in part from its vines and green background 
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fancy, or fantastic house, have ruined 
the reputation of the suburb. The word 
“suburb” ought to conjure up a picture 
of rural loveliness, instead of ugliness, 
and towns like Bryn Mawr prove to us 
that it is possible to make a country 
town a place of charm and beauty. 

To every one living outside the brick 
and stone limits of a city, I would say, 
have a garden, and whether it covers 
twelve feet or twelve acres, let it be orig- 
inal—not in the sense of being eccentric, 
fantastic, or grotesque, but of being in- 
dividual and significant. If the lot is too 
small for a garden, then plant the front 
yard and back yard, and make them as 
picturesque as the wayside cottages of 
Ireland and Wales. Any house may be 
made less ordinary, and any land more 
interesting by planting. And even the 
back yard of a city house may be trans- 
formed into a hidden garden. 

In planning for a garden, lay out first 
the main features of the place or lot. 
With paper and pencil, mark where the 
house stands, or is to stand, the walks, 
driveways, entrance, and boundary line ; 


indicate where the clothes yard and loam 
heap are to be placed; the vegetable gar- 
den, perhaps, and the stable, garage, or 


outhouses. It will be a help to make the 
map to scale. 

When these main points are settled, 
stand mentally and imaginatively cn the 
spot that marks your house, wh’ch is the 
pivot or easel, so to speak, from which 
vou work, the point of view from which 
you look at the picture. Then start from 
the outside lines to compose your picture, 
working inwards. Plant the boundar’es, 
marking where you will set out shrubs, 
trees, and vines, and write the names of 
the varieties you decide to have, so as to 
make good color combinations, and suc- 
cession of bloom. The advantage of 
using a pencil is that you will change the 
plan as you work, erase some names end 
substitute others. 

Now that you have sketched in an ir- 
regular and broken line of foliage and 
flowering plants for the background, you 
can fill in the foreground. But remem- 
ber that if you have a good distant v'ew 
on any side of your lot you will want 
low planting on that side, or open vistas 
left between the shrubbery. Never shut 
yourself in from a beautiful outlook; do 








ANOTHER IRISH COTTAGE 
Except for the flower pots beside the path the p!antin: 
is weli arranged and eff-<ctive 


not make your horizon any narrower 
than is necessary. But if circumstance 
and neighboring houses shut you in per- 
force, then retaliate genially and 
amiably by planting them out of your 
line of vision; privacy you must have, if 
not the large privacy of nature, then the 
restricted privacy of your fig-tree. 

On at least one side of the house leave 
an open sward of grass; keep the center 
free, and this will give a sense of free- 
dom and expanse; mass the pla~ting 
around the edges of the open lawn. 

The flower borders will follow the 
background of foliage or fence; you may 
then work inwards with beds banked in 
green, but always keep as much as pcs- 
sible the idea of spyce and of vistas into 
something beyond, if not into the open 
country, then into a close or cover of 
your own garden. This gives perspec- 
tive. 
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Next you will mark the paths, if there 
are to be any, and lay out the border 
planting for the drives and walks. Turf 
paths are the most effective and har- 
monious; cut your lawn and garden as 
little as possible by the hard, white lines 
of gravel walks. And then you will ar- 
range to plant out the back door, servicé 
road, garage, clothes yard, and other un- 
esthetic parts of your establishment 
which you want eliminated from view. 
To hide them from both the house and 
the street will claim considerable in- 
genuity, so that your intention may not 
be too palpable, or the screen too stiff 
and solid. The trees, shrubs, and vines 
intended to disguise what is behind may 
be used as a background and framework 
for flowers. 

The last touch to be added to your 
garden map will be the planting close to 
the house; but this will be one of the 
first pieces of garden work to start when 
you begin digging in March. 

Here, then, are.the four main steps 
you will take: first enclose the lot, next 
plant close to the house, then around the 
boundary lines, and last between the 
boundary and the house. 

This plan is adapted to the usual lot 
in a country town, two hundreed feet 
deep by fifty to two or three hundred 
feet wide. And if there are any old trees 
standing on the lot, you are to be con- 
gratulated. Cherish, hoard and protect 
them as you would a fortune. 

A garden, to be a real garden, must 
be enclosed, entered by a gate, if not 


tangible, then imaginary, and opened by . 


an equally mythical key. In other words, 
a garden must have the qualities of pri- 
vacy, mystery, and seclusion. On a 
large place or park the garden alone may 
be shut in—the ideal arrangement. But 
the majority of us must adapt our ideals 
to a small plot of ground, and enclose the 
whole space, including house and other 
buildings. Before starting a garden, 
then, we must plan our enclosure. 

A few years ago I would have chal- 
lenged dislike, disapproval, or disfavor, 
by the mere mention in this democratic 
land of that obnoxious word “wall,” and 
I will not define the feelings created by 
our own shingled enclosure when first it 
rose to a height of six feet. Happily, 
those feelings have since disappeared, to 
be replaced by sentiments of an oppo- 
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site nature. For the wall has “proved 
itself.” 

But there is one advantage that fences 
and hedges have over walls—they do not 
irritate the public by a too conspicuous 
and candid desire to be private; they do 
not create criticism, for a transparent 
aloofness is less aggressive than an im- 
penetrable aloofness, and a privacy, I had 
almost said a propriety, of four years’ 
growth seems to be less offensive than 
one of four weeks. Probably the sud- 
den appearance of an Athena, full-armed 
and full-grown, among us would be re- 
sented, since we were once obliged to 
wear swaddling clothes. But if the pub- 
lic demands a dead-level, then we must 
renounce gardens. 

There is nothing that flowers love bet- 
ter than a wall, or a screen; it protects 
them from wind and cold, their blooms 
are larger, their colors more vivid 
against the dark green of the hedge, or 
the warm tints of the wall. 

What we select for our enclosure must 
depend on the extent of our ground and 
size of our house; congruity should de- 
cide the material. It may be stone or 
brick or stucco, according to the material 
of the house; or it may be a shingled 
wall, if the house is shingled. All but 
the wooden wall will be covered with 
vines, ivy, clematis, honeysuckle. With 
a wooden enclosure, the vines must be 
trained on wire netting, or poles set close 
to the wall, but not on the wall itself. For 
this reason a stone wall may be made 
more picturesque on the street side, than 
one of shingles, 

Around a fifty or one hundred foot lot 
a hedge or fence is the most appropriate 
enclosure. Privet may be. taken out of 
the ordinary and become almost distin- 
guished by proper cutting and clipping. 
Cut it round-topped, like Box, or let it 
spread in a wide flare at the bottom, and 
clip it to a sharp edge on top, like a tri- 
angle standing on its base. Three to five 
feet is a good hight. If a wall-effect is 
wanted, flat on the sides and top, cut the 
privet to the ground one or two years 
after planting, so that it will throw up 
strong shoots from the bottom; if it is 
afterward trimmed flat on the sides twice 
a year it will form a solid wall. 

Ibota, Japanese privet, is the hardiest 
of all the varieties, and succeeds in the 
North and Northwest. Regel’s variety 
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of the Ibota is drooping in habit, and if 
left untrimmed makes a graceful, free- 
growing hedge. Strong, two-year-old 
plants, two to three feet high, sell for 
ten to fifteen dollars per hundred.* They 
may be planted in a single row, eighteen 
inches apart, which makes them no more 
expensive, for a hedge, than the Califor- 
nia privet. 

Box.should be kept for edging beds 
and walks in a formal garden. The price 
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hardy screen, feathery and graceful, and 
keeps its beauty longer than the Norway 
spruce; it is, in fact, the most beautiful 
of the evergreens for hedges. Trees 
from one and a half to two and a half 
feet are quoted at twenty-five to thirty- 
five and fifty dollars per hundred.} Cost- 
ing half this price is the American Ar- 
bor-Vite (Thuja occidentalis), slim and 
upright growing. It makes a thin, 
straight hedge, and is useful where a flat 
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varies from five dollars per hundred for 
small six-inch plants to thirty-five cents 
and seventy-five cents for single plants 
two to three feet high. These larger 
bushes, especially those of variegated 
green ‘and yellow foliage, are effective 
when used to mark the corners and ends 
of formal beds, or of the lower box edg- 
ing. 

For an evergreen hedge, the hemlcck 
(Abies or Tsuga Canadensis) is one of 
the most satisfactory; it makes a dense, 





*Elliott Nursery Company, 336 Fourth avenue, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
rhomas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Pa. (Meehan’s Ibota Privet is $17.50 per hundred). 


barrier or wind-break is needed, but it 
has a tendency to die out or grow 
spindling. 

The white spruce makes an effective 
wind-break, and the dwarf Austrian pine 
is also good for bushy low shields, al- 
though forty years is the limit of its 
beauty; both of these cost the same as 
hemlock. 


In the South the Euonymus Japonica 
(twenty dollars per hundred) is used as 





yEllwanger & Barry, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Elliott Nursery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Bloodgood Nurseries, Flushing, Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. ($75 
per hundred). 
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a hedge plant; its glossy green foliage is 
evergreen. 

Several varieties of Retinospora, Jap- 
anese Cedar, make a beautiful hedge, es- 
pecially the plumosa, which lends itself 
to clipping. It is more unusual than 
Hemlock, and also somewhat more ex- 
pensive. Uncommon, too, are the Ori2n- 
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To reduce the expense in planting on this suburban 
lot, s0x1s50 feet, omit the flower borders in front, and 


have only grass and shrubs. Drying ground to be 
enclosed by 6% foot poles and wire netting, covered 
with Hall’s honeysuckle, and evergreens in front. 
Entrance to service path, two 9 foot iron pipes, cross- 
pieces at top, and chains on sides, for vines, to screen 
view. 
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tal Spruce and Japanese Yew, both hardy 
evergreens, but scarcely worth the large 
expense for a hedge. Of these many ev- 
ergreen hedge plants I would favor Re- 
gel’s Privet and Hemlock Spruce. 

Ornamental, flowering hedges are es- 
pecially adapted to country houses uccu- 
pied only from May to November. The 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora makes 
a beautiful, low-growing summer hedge 
with its luxuriant foliage and its great 
white heads of bloom, flowering in 
August and September, and looking like 
a premature snowbank. They. should b> 
cut back, in early April or late March, 
to about one half of the new growth, and 
fertilized with bone meal; if planted in a 
double row (the plants in one row oppo- 
site the spaces in the second row), they 
will form a thick and picturesque low- 
growing hedge. Our hydrangea hedge 
in Vermont is two hundred feet long, the 
double row of plants being set about 
eighteen inches apart, and the mass of 
immense, pointed, drooping heads look 
like driven snow in the moonlight. 
Plants two to three feet high cost two 
dollars per ten, or fifteen per hundred. 
They need no mulching in winter, except 
a thick layer of well-rotted manure put 
on in the fall. 

The Rosa rugosa makes an effective 
evergreen hedge, with its display of 
shiny, dark-green foliage, red and white 
blooms, like wild roses, flowering in July 
and August, and in the fall large scarlet 
berries ; it is an all-round, versatile, rich- 
looking plant. The cost is two and a half 
dollars per ten or fifteen per hundred for 
strong, two and a half foot plants.y 

Spring flowering shrubs may be used 
for irregular hedges, planted in groups, 
so that part of the hedge will be in bloom 
from month to month. Forsythia, Ex- 
ochorda grandiflora, Japanese Quince. 
Japanese Barberry, lilacs, Deutzia cre- 
nata, candidissima and gracilis, Japanese 
snowball or Viburnum plicatum, Weigela 
candida, Spireza van Houttei and pruni- 
folia, and Hibiscus or Althea—some or 
most of these will make a varied hedge 
that will bloom from April to September. 
Medium-sized plants are priced at one 
and a half dollars to two and a half dol- 
lars per ten. 


Princeton, N. J. 





tBloodgood Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





Peace 
An Interview with the Author of, ‘“The Terrible Meek” 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


[No modern playwright has done more to de, ict Christ on the stage than Charles Rann 


Kennedy, author of “The Servant in the House.” 


interprets Christ as the Prince of Peace. 


In “The Servant in the House” 


His latest play, “The Terrible Meek,’ 
the main char- 


acter was Manson, who, in Eastern garb as well as in ethical bearing, symbolized Christ. 
As the Crucifixion scene in “The Terrible Meek”? seems to have created wide comment, we 
are glad in this, our Easter number, to present Mr. Kennedy’s philosophy of Peace and the 


Bible, which he gave to Mr. Moses in the following interview. In 
discussion of the subject.—Eprrtor.] 


have a further 








HARLES RANN 
KENNEDY, 
author of “The 
Servant in the 
House” and “The 
Terrible Meek,” is 
a man who knows 
his Bible well. To 
him the characters 


Uy 
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are living person- 
ages, showing human excellencies and 
weaknesses. If they are disregarded, 
then the vividness of the Bible is lost. 
When asked whether he thinks it right 
to reduce some of the dialog of the 
Bible to the color of cockney speech, Mr. 
Kennedy retorts by asking in return if 
his questioner reads the Bible in Greek. 

To make of the Bible a living thing is 
Mr. Kennedy’s purpose as a playright. 
Fully conscious of the social and econo- 
mic changes taking place in the world to- 
day, he interprets the Bible in terms of 
modern thought, and modern thought in 
terms of the Bible. The full force of 
Mr. Kennedy’s method of Bible interpre- 
tation was brought in upon me while 
talking with him regarding the passage 
in Matthew, “Whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” “People do not seem to be able 
to imagine the expression on the face of 
(Christ when he said this,” Mr. Kennedy 
ventured. “There are not many people 
who have such a cheek as Christ’s to 
turn.” 

Now, since Mr. Kennedy goes to the 
Bible for the true measure of everything, 
let us see the method he adopts in main- 
taining his arguments for peace in his 
new play with the paradoxical title of 
“The Terrible Meek.” This play has 


our editorial pages we 


raised a stir not so much for the doc- 
trines it professes to preach as for the 
use of the crucifixion image, which con- 
vention has hitherto debarred from the 
stage unless it be at Oberammergau. 
Some may wonder why, since Mr. 
Kennedy wished to deal with the problem 
of peace, he chose the conception of the 
Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. 


His answer to this is clear and direct. 
“Because, in common with a great 
many people who are really thinking 


about this question of peace, I recognize 
the enormous practical difficulties stand- 
ing in our way. These difficulties may 
perhaps be summarized conveniently as 
stupidity, fear, self-interest, and a nar- 
row, unenlightened form of what is 
falsely called patriotism. Many effective 
instruments in the way of propaganda 
are being employed in the world for the 
purpose of mitigating these oppositions. 
The one necessity which is being borne 
upon me more and more, day by day, the 
necessity which Ibsen hinted at some fifty 
years ago, in order to bring about mo- 
mentous changes desired, is a revolution 
in the spirit of man. Men’s hearts must 
be changed. This is a religious neces- 
sity, and I therefore took, not as an ab- 
stract, artistic choice, but with the full 
and fiery conviction of my soul, the cen- 
tral facts of the religion of our Christian 
civilization, in order to bring home the 
message I had declared. And I know 
that God gave me the work to do, and I 
have the archangels and all the hosts of 
heaven on my side.” 

Mr. Kennedy is nothing if not uncom- 
promising on this point. With fire in his 
eyes, he declares that he is willing to die, 
to be burned at the stake, to trust his im- 
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mortal soul to the truth of what he is 
saying. “I'll let everyone know what it 
is to have the bowels of belief in you,” 
he declares. “A soul like mine thrives 
on martyrdom!” 

Since man’s heart has to be changed in 
order to bring about peace, it is signifi- 
cant to note how Mr. Kennedy would 
effect this. He answers: 

“By each individual man in the world 
who professes any kind of brotherly faith, 
willing away out of his soul forever, fol- 
lowing it up by prayer and watchfulness, 
everything which makes for hate and 
bitterness against his brothers, especially 
the brothers of another nation. But this 
will not be enough. He must stem at its 
inception, by the same spiritual process, 
every rankling greed, every opportunity 
for commercial self-interest of the inor- 
dinate kind, hoping in his heart for the 
day when every kind will disappear. 
This is all so perfectly simple—such an 
obviously easy thing to do; and it is al- 
ready practised so largely by the best 
elements in all communities, that it is a 
wonder to me respectable and clever peo- 
ple cannot see it. Anyway, it is the 
meaning of their religion, and if they 
don’t see it, let them proclaim themselves 
frankly as infidels, so that we may re- 
spect them.” 

Tho in this conception, Mr. Kennedy 
has regard only for the individual, he is 
as serious in his proposals for nations. 
{t is equally as simple a matter for them. 

“Simple if they can really get their 
view properly represented. Just at pres- 
ent the views of the self-interested little 
oligarchies ruling the nations, especially 
the so-called democratic ones, prevent 
the real opinions of the people from being 
exprest. But even here there is at 
last some sign of hope, whether this be 
the result of conviction or the dawning 
of a wholesome fear, I do not pretend to 
determine. But the light is coming, even 
in these unexpected places of the earth.” 

In a consideration of the problem of 
peace, Mr. Kennedy would have every- 
one read Angell’s “The Great Illusion.” 
This he considers to be one of the monu- 
mental and common-sense documents of 
the world. Supposedly written from 
what people consider to be an enlightened 
self-interest point of view, Mr. Angell 
makes no special appeal to the mystical, 
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imaginative or religious side of life. He 
adheres strictly to his practical and busi- 
ness-like thesis. As Mr. Kennedy puts 
it: “After all, the matter, as a mere 
question of systematic arrangement, re- 
quires no more gumption than may be 
possessed by an order-loving green- 
grocer. It seems a wonder to me that 
all the clever business people cannot see 
this. I don’t say this satirically, but I 
do wish business men could get a little 
more imagination and faith into their 
constitution ; it would do them so much 
good. I have tried to supply this want 
by my play.” 

Now, the natural question that arises 
is whether Mr. Kennedy would include 
diplomatists among the business nien he 
mentions, for diplomacy has much to do 
with this problem of peace. His argu- 
ments upon this point are as pronounced 
as any he holds, and he states them in 
this manner: 

‘Diplomatists are the: worst kind of 
business men. The horrible thing that 
has happened lately in the little olli- 
garchies I have mentioned is the trans- 
formation of the old-fashioned diplomat 
into a shopkeeper. I suppose it is all 
part of the process whereby the old- 
fashioned gentleman gave place to the 
new-fashioned cad who still clings hu- 
morously to the noble title. I have no 
particular brief to hold for the gentleman 
as such, even the old-fashioned sort. I 
was unfortunate enough to be brought 
up a gentleman, but I have repented. 
Only I do recognize that the old kind of 
gentleman, tho he was prejudiced and a 
little too self-sufficient in the objection- 
able way, did have some sense of respon- 
sibility towards other people, which 
meant among other things the very 
proper sacrifice of himself. Your modern 
shopkeeper gentleman never seems to 
have dreamed of this, as you may gather, 
for instance, from reading the patriotic 
ebullitions of the London Daily Mail, 
Lord Northcliffe’s mouthpiece. 

“I mention this fact because I distin- 
guish very clearly between the old-fash- 
ioned forms of nationalism, imperialism, 
and the rest of it, and the modern doc- 
trines proclaimed in their name. In 
those old days, ‘God Save the King,’ 
the waving of bunting, and the name of 
God really did have some meaning when 
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employed at moments of national enthu- 
siasm. Today, they produce nothing but 
an uncomfortable feeling among enlight- 
ened persons that sacred instincts are 
being rather blatantly employed by 
money-loving-country, dishonoring swin- 
dlers out for dividends. Surely it is 
about time that the real old-fashioned 
gentlemen of the world, if there be any 
left, which I doubt, should join with those 
very much more important people, the 
really alive men and women who are 
making things, to prevent the countries 
they are supposed to love becoming a 
field of carnage for the enrichment of a 
few ogres who have lost the image of 
God in their souls. And we might begin 
by inventing a new sort of diplomat, 
somebody who really believes in God, 
loves his fellows, and understands that 
common-sense, rightly applied in the pro- 
per places, is worth volumes of erudition 
derived from the pages of Machiavelli.” 

The peace upheld by Christ did not 
gain headway without many centuries of 
revolution. There are some who argue 
that it will not now maintain itself with- 


out struggle of a militant character. 


“When we say this,” declared Mr. 
Kennedy, “we refer to peace considered 
within the boundaries of a country itself. 
It is analogous to the similar doctrine 
proclaimed by war-lords of an interna- 
tional peace by dreadnoughts and arma- 
ments generally. Only I find that these 
gentlemen, whilst they taboo the one as 
unnatural and unpatriotic, exalt the other 
as something really rather commissioned 
by Almighty God. 

“As a matter of fact, the latter has 
only too often been less excusable than 
the former. Civil revolution has often 
only been the expression of a wild and 
oppressed despair; whilst the other has 
nearly always been the expression of op- 
pressors’ greed and rapacity. However 
this may be, there is a new conception of 
revolution now in the air, and, indeed, 
quite an appreciable quantity of it al- 
ready practically realized on. the earth: 
the peaceful revolution by common-sense 
and ballot-box. Just how quickly this 

‘ealization may spread in the immediate 
future, as against the bloody-minded 
loctrines of the war-lords, will perhaps 
answer the further q- stion invoked as 
to whether the olde: * more terrible 
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form of revolution is banished from the 
world forever. It is a terrible thought 
and a spiritual one. I tried to awaken it 
in “The Terrible Meek.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this argument, the 
budgets are increasing ~n the side of war 
expenditure. Yet Mr. Kennedy regards 
this as no refutation of the peace prob- 
lem. He says: 

“It is the last despair and infidelity of 
the propertied classes who are pioneering 
them. They are no expression whatso- 
ever of the great bulk of the people 
whom they are impoverishing to the point 
of another and more terrible despair. 
The uselessness of these preparations 
may be perceived when we consider just 
for one moment the hint afforded us 
from the workers of the world during the 
last few weeks. We need only ask our- 
selves one question with regard to dread- 
noughts, with all their batallioned hor- 
rors of death and torment: What are 
they going to do without coal if the 
miners in all countries decide that they 
shall not have it?” 

As a matter of referring the discussion 
of peace to some historical fact, Christ’s 
doctrine certainly had effect upon the 
condition of the Roman Empire. It came 
as a quick thing amidst the feeble light 
of something about to disappear. 

“In fact,” Mr. Kennedy suggested, 
“the Roman Empire was already a dead 
thing. It still gibbered and made faces as 
ghosts will, not quite knowing itself dead, 
but meanwhile a miracle, in a restricted 
area, it is true, was taking place, and dur- 
ing the next three centuries the area 
widened, including practically the whole 
western world. That miracle was the 
miracle which is at least a commonplace 
of thought with us today, actually real- 
ized in the best hearts amongst us—the 
miracle of a true, a practical, and a com- 
mon-sense democracy. It has taken many 
centuries for the democratic idea to gain 
ground, but it is coming right enough. 
I wonder whether any healthy American 
or Englishman or German or Frenchman 
is prepared to deny that doctrine.” 

Granting, therefore, that the doctrine 
of peace has gained a headway in the 
hearts of most people, is it being rightlv 
preached in the channels where it has 
the best right to be preached? Are the 
churches preaching the gospel of peace 
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in the spiritual rather than the doctrinal 
sense of the word? 

On this point Mr. Kennedy’s enth:- 
siasm is warm. 

“Verily,” he exclaimed, “they are be- 
ginning to interpret Christ the Carpenter, 
the butchered Son of God, more and 
more in the realistic, first terms of His 
appearance—losing none of His divinity 
thereby—and less and less in terms of 
the stained-glass window. Not that there 
wasn't a beauty about the stained-glass 
window, but it was an exotic, other sort 
of beauty to be guarded against at all 
points lest it should pass into mere es- 
theticism and sentimentality. The stron z 
Son of God in the Gospels, the Man who 
knew He was One with the Father—the 
keen-witted, tender, ironic, even humor- 
ous and divinely pitiful Jew, who knew 
Himself God walking on the earth—is 
coming back into this world, believe me. 

“The Bible happens to be a living 
Book, dealing with actual, not romantic 
persons—persons very much like you and 
me, Our mothers, our sisters, our bro- 
thers. And I happen to be a dramatist. 
So, when I read the dialogue of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, I seem to h-ve 
heard their tone of voice before, some- 
times in cathedrals, I hear soldiers talk- 
ing and behaving very much in the same 
accents, very much with the same blood- 
thirstiness, as they did over that little 
matter of the crown of thorns. I can 
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still see common people hearing gladly 
the words of truth; I can still see the 
wealthy, the idle, the pleasure-loving in- 
voking their religion for the commital of 
deeds of shame. I can still see empire- 
building blackening the face of the sky. 
[ can still hear the pitiful anguish of 
mothers of the world who have given 
themselves to the ministering of life only 
to be overwhelmed by the bitter forces 
that make for destruction and for death. 

“That’s why when I read my Bible 
that’s why when I wrote my play, “The 
Terrible Meek,’ my common soldier 
talks a kind of cockney; he was a cock- 
ney there in ancient Rome. That’s why 
my centurion talks like any English gen- 
tleman; he was an English gentleman 
there in ancient Rome. That’s why my 
Virgin cries out the woes of the mothers 
of modern workers in South Wales, in 
Westphalia, in Lawrence, Mass. And 
when I read my Bible I seem to see 
Christ not dead but risen, standing here 
now in our midst. I believe He has a 
message for the world today with respect 
to the peace agitation now going on. I 
am one of those who have declared that 
message. He made me declare it, Christ 
standing in our midst. Do you think I 
am going to make myself a liar before 
God and man by watering this down, by 
compromising doubt? Not if people 
know the stuff I’m made of.” 


New York City, 


The Need of Commercial _—— 


BY GEORGE P. BRETT 


{Mr, Brett is the president of the great book publishing house of The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


As chairman of the Committee on Commercial 


Education of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the State of New York, he has made a special study of commercial education, the 
needs of which are set forth in the following article-—Ebp1ror. ] ; 


HANCE may be described in one 
sense of the word as the foe of 
primitive peoples, and the prog- 

ress of civilization may be said to be 
measured by the extent to which chance 
has been eliminated in our never-ceasing 
struggle with the forces of nature. In 
the now dim dawn of human life on the 
earth came the chance of pestilence, came 
the chance of bad harvests, and the peo- 


ple perished. Today we have progressed 
far from these primitive conditions and 
we are living in a time and in a land of 
surplus, and the chance of plague, of 
pestilence and of famine has been largely 
eliminated or very greatly lessened. 

It is only in education of our modern 
institutions that the chance method still 
for the most part prevails. Here the 
chance that the education offered will fit 
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the pupil for his future life’s work is 
still the uSual method, and this is par- 
ticularly true of our elementary school 
system. The cure of this condition is to 
be found in making our education prac- 
tical, which, in the case of our city 
schools, means commercial education, 
just as in the case of the country schools 
it should mean education in agriculture, 
as we are just beginning in many parts 
of the country to realize. 

It is only within the last few years that 
the term commercial education has be- 
come a familiar one in this country, and 
even today one may still hear the ques- 
tion—What is commercial education? 
What does it mean? 

Just as industrial education or voca- 
tional training, as it is sometimes called, 
may be taken to mean the special educa- 
tion of pupils for industrial and manu- 
facturing trades, so we may define com- 
mercial education as a practical education 
suited to the needs of the present day and 
intended to fit pupils who will enter com- 
mercial business for the work which they 
will be called upon to do, and will better 
equip them for their life’s work. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education, sums up the situation in 
our present educational systems when he 
says: ““There is something the matter 
with the schools. They fail to hold the 
children. They turn them out illiterate. 
They fail to prepare them for life.” 

lor the children of our cities, about 90 
per cent. of whom leave school at about 
the age of fourteen and enter business, 
commercial education is vitally necessary. 
It is the only way to prepare them for 
success in their life’s work, to give them 
that practical education for the gaining 
of a livelihood without which today no 
boy or girl in our large cities is safe. 

In considering any plan for commercial 
education in our great cities we must not 
only provide for teaching practical studies 
in the elementary schools, but also for 
improving and extending the teaching of 
commercial education in the secondary 
schools, and we should also establish a 
college or university course in commer- 
cia! education, including in this or in a 
separate institution facilitites for the 
training of teachers of commercial edu- 
cation, and not only this, but we must, 
because of our neglect of practical edu- 
cation in the past, provide for the teach- 
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ing of commercial education in evening 
schools for those who have been obliged 
to leave school at the age of fourteen, 
and for those of more mature age al- 
ready engaged in business. Society has 
not discharged its obligation to those 
compelled to leave school and enter busi- 
ness early unless it offers them free and 
unlimited opportunity for educational 
advancement. 

For commercial education in the ele- 
mentary schools the Chamber of Com- 
merce advocates a plan which provides 
that opportunity shall be given to pupils 
to begin their commercial education at 
the age of twelve, after six years of 
school life, i. ¢., for those who must leave 
school at about the age of fourteen. This 
is the system followed in whole or in part 
in the public schools of several European 
countries, and Dr. E, E. Brown, recently 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and now Chancellor of New York 
University, and many other educational 
authorities, have long advocated such a 
change in our school system. It would 
provide that pupils, after the tools of ed- 
ucation are acquired at about the age of 
twelve, should be divided into separate 
classes, and preferably into separate 
schools, those who are to leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen being thereafter re- 
quired to follow a course of study of 
which commercial education, 1. e., prac- 
tical studies, shall be the major part. 

In the secondary schools something 
has already been done for commercial 
education. High schools of commerce 
and commercial high schools have been 
established which are active, well man- 
aged and attract large numbers of stu- 
dents, more in fact than the existing 
schools can accommodate, but much more 
can be done in this direction. In the ma- 
jority of our high schools the course of 
study is still modeled on the college en- 
trance examinations, and its inadequacy 
for the needs of education is proven by 
the fact that more than half the pupils do 
not stay in school to complete it. Here 
the remedy should be simple and easily 
applied. As only a very small percent- 
age of the high school pupils ever go to 
college, the great majority beginninz 
their life’s work at or before graduation 
from the high school, a sufficient num- 
ber of these schools should be set apart 
for those who will go to college or who 
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prefer a course of study prepared for 
such students, and the remaining high 
schools should become secondary schools 
in commercial education, 7. ¢., giving 
such a practical education as will be suit- 
ed to the needs of the present day and 
will fit their pupils for their life’s career 
in industry and commerce. 

For higher commercial education in 
the city of New York and in many other 
of our largest centers of population, 
much as we may dislike the idea of piling 
university On university, school on school, 
when so many institutions of higher 
learning already exist, we shall be obliged 
to establish separate colleges of com- 
merce unless we can prevail upon some 
of the many higher institutions already 
existing to give us facilities of the 
broadest and most -extensive character 
for this important subject of higher com- 
mercial education. Something in this 
direction has already been done, but many 
additional facilities are needed. 

Such colleges of commerce must offer 
courses which will train men for the 
higher positions in large oommercial en- 
terprises, for important places in our 
large and constantly growing export 
trade, which require special emphasis on 
all the commercially important modern 
languages and on the customs, history 
and economic conditions of foreign peo- 
ples, and courses which will train able 
men for consular and diplomatic posi- 
tions and innumerable other require- 
ments, and in addition it must provide 
for the training of teachers of commer- 
cial education for our elementary schools, 
the lack of such teachers being, as Dr. 
Maxwell has recently pointed out, the 
greatest obstacle at present to the intro- 
duction of commercial education studies 
in our elementary school curriculum. 

Colleges of commerce properly equipt 
and established and managed, I hope 
at any rate in part, by _ representa- 
tive men belonging to the chambers of 
commerce of our large cities, would be- 
come centers for commercial education 
and commercial training for the entire 
country, and they would exert great in- 
fluence and play a large part in increas- 
ing the future importance and rank of 
this country in commercial affairs. Not 
only this, but they would help to bring 
about more quickly that predominance in 
the export trade and in the affairs of the 
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world which is the country’s manifest 
destiny. 

“I have left myself little space for the 
other parts of my subject. In the even- 
ing schools we have a duty to perform— 
a real obligation to meet. No boy or girl 
is safe in this age without a knowledge 
and training in some employment in 
which daily bread can be gained. Our 
civilization has not fulfilled: its duties to 
those who must leave school early unless 
it provides free and unlimited opportunity 
for further commercial education—of 
necessity evening schools must be fitted 
for two classes of students—those above 
referred to, who must, perforce, begin 
work early, and those more matured men 
and women in business whose needs 
could probably best be supplied by the 
evening commercial high school. 

Associations of merchants and cham- 
bers of commerce ought, I think, to ar- 
range with the educational authorities to 
be represented at the graduation exami- 
nations of those institutions where com- 
mercial education is already taught, issu- 
ing to successful students, whose school 
careers are worthy, certificates of pro- 
ficiency which would be a guarantee to 
employers of a certain commercial stand- 
ard attained. Such a plan would be use- 
ful alike to merchants, to the pupils and 
to the schools where the effect upon the 
pupils still in school, especially on those 
in the higher grades, should be marked, 
and such a plan, if properly carried out, 
would also aid the schools by tending to 
induce parents to allow their children to 
remain longer at school, so that they 
might attain a certificate which would 
insure their obtaining immediate employ- 
ment, and of a better sort than is now 
usually open to the ordinary school grad- 
uate. 

This plan should be extended, with 
proper modifications, so as to include all 
schools giving commercial training as 
fast as the school authorities provide the 
needed additional facilities in commer- 
cial education. 

For the holders of these certificates 
chambers of commerce or other associa- 
tions of merchants should provide free 
employment bureaus, with superintend- 
ents in charge who would be capable of 
giving advice and guidance to app‘icants 
in the choosing of a business career. 


New Yor« City, 





The Call of the April Brooklet 


BY O. WARREN SMITH. 


S a rule, the month of 
sunshine and _ showers 
marks the open season 
for trout fishing. In a 
number of States the 
angler must wait until 
the 15th before he may 

legally pursue the speckled dandies. A 
few States even put off the impor- 
tant day until May. But whatever the 
date, your enthusiastic rodster is found 
on the banks of his favorite stream 
bright and early the first day of the 
season. Not because his chances are 
any better on that day—indeed, they are 
often nil—but just because it is “opening 
day.” In the Badger State, where my 


shingle creaks in the breeze, I have more 
than once made my way thru knee-deep 
snow in order to reach a well-beloved 
stream on opening day, then for hours 
waded in water so cold that its chill pen- 
etrated heavv hip boots and a multiplicity 


of woolen socks. Once I fished for three 
hours in a blinding snowstorm, and 
filled my creel, too, which was an un- 
usual Occurrence so early in the season. 
Be it said it is not the fish the angler 


catches nor yet expects to catch that 
takes him to the stream thus early in the 
spring. Rather it is the insistent call of the 
open, the lure of God’s out o’ doors. The 
nature-loving fisherman js neither a scien- 
tist nor a pseudo-scientist, forever asking 
“why,” eternally seeking explanations ; 
he accepts Nature as he finds her, thank- 
ing God for her power to rest the weary 
heart and smooth out the wrinkles of care 
with her sadirons of gentle blandish- 
ments. He fishes for a good time, and 
that he takes with him, tho he knows it 
not. 

Withal the angler is a man of “rods, 
reels and traces,” to borrow a line from 
one of Kipling’s well-known poems, for 
a goodly portion of his enjoyment comes 
from the possession of fine tackle. Bless 
you, you can measure the number of 
vears he has been a worshiper of the 
“red gods” by the number of rods he 
possesses—a “Devine,” a “Leonnard,” a 
“Thomas,” a “Burtis,” a “Cummings,” 
etc. Then there are reels and reels, 
and lines and lines, and flies and 
flies, a trunk full, perhaps a room 
full, depending upon the length of 


YOUR ENTHUSIASTIC RODSTER IS ON THE BANK BRIGHT AND EARLY. 

















WATER SO COLD THAT ITS CHILL PENETRATES HIP BOOTS AND WOOLEN SOCKS 


his pocketbook and the number of 
years he has bestrode his hobby. No 
matter how much tackle he possesses, 
there is one battle scarred rod and reel, 
neither very costly probably, which he 
takes with him on opening day for assv- 
ciation’s’ sake, and because they “know 
how to catch trout.” Such faith in in- 
sentient articles marks the true angler. 

According to most of the outdoor 
magazines the angler uses flies, but the 
chances are that early in April and some- 
times in May a swelling coat pocket 
marks the presence of a can of plebeian 
earthworms. Perhaps trout will rise to 
flies when ice forms along the edges of 
brooklets and no ephemera on gauzy 
wings flit above the surface of the water, 
but the chances are that they won’t. Then 
it is either the ubiquitous worm ‘or a creel 
guiltless of fish. Theoretically the lineal 
descendant of Walton marehes virtuous- 
ly home with an empty basket rejoicing 
in his own virtue, but practically he im- 
pales a harmless “garden hackle” on his 
hook and catches fish. And worm-fishing 
is as legitimate as fly-fishing, providing 
the fisherman uses light tackle and gives 
the trout a chance for its life, which he 
does if he is an angler. (Note the dis- 
tinction made between an angler’and a 
fisherman. ) 

There is something evanescent and elu- 
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sive about the atmosphere of an April 
trout stream, but none the less satisfac- 
tory because intangible. No angler can 


put his finger, as it were, upon a certain 


fact and say, “It is because of this that 1 
love the early fishing.” We all know the 
piquant earth odor of early spring, the 
sweetly satisfying fragrance of the re- 
tiring arbutus, the melody of the robins, 
bluebirds and meadow larks, the resur- 
rection miracle of the fuzzy willow cats 
and swelling buds, as well as the thou- 
sand and one other items which go to 
make up a spring day; yet I dare assert 
it is not one or all of these which makes 
April and May fishing so attractive, but 
something found within the heart itself. 
Oh, these hearts of ours, when we un- 
derstand them, if we ever do, we will 
understand why we are anglers and not 
fishermen. It is what we carry in our 
hearts to Nature that measures what we 
bring from her. I am never an infidel 
during the first four weeks of trout fish- 
ing. More than once, as I have followed 
some whimsical, meandering brooklet in 
April, I have caught God with His cre- 
ative work in His hands, upon which 
some apprehensive meadow lark would 
shout “Spring o’ the year!” 

Reader, did you think trout fishing on 
opening day was a matter of a rod, reel, 
line and hook? Did you think the sport 
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was found in a gossamer line ripping 
thru limpid water, a rod bent into a per- 
ilous parabola? Did you think that suc- 
cess meant several shining bodies lying 
in a moss-lined creel? If you did, allow 
me to disillusion you, for such is not the 
fact. Success, the angler’s highest suc- 
cess, consists in being en rapport with the 
out 0’ doors, and that somehow is more 
apt to occur when the world is being 
born anew. 

Many a time have I thrown my rod to 
one side and for long moments stood be- 
neath the wide-reaching branches of 
some tree in which a flock of robins 
have heen chanting the praises of opening 
day. Talk about your surpliced choirs 
and famous prima donnas, there is no 
singer or group of singers that can com- 
pare with a single redbreast on fire with 
the love of spring. What courage and 
optimism! If I were asked to define op- 
timism, I would say a meadow lark 
shouting “Spring o’ the vear” in the midst 
of an April snowstorm. We April trout 
fishermen, how often we have seen this 
“spring: o’ the year” bird perched on the 
branch of a tree when the earth was cov- 
ered with snow and the air alive with 
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flying flakes, and yet singing at the top 
of his voice his heartening song. 

Perhaps you had thought, with a cer- 
tain preacher friend of mine, that it is 
a waste of time to fish. But indeed it is 
not so. You will be a better man or 
woman if you become an angler. You 
remember the advice the old doctor gave 
preacher Dan—“In life be a fisherman.” 
I hope that my daughter will grow up to 
be a finished angler, one who knows 
enough to fish within her own heart for 
the best of life, and ever remain open- 
eyed and open-eared toward Nature. If 
you have not learned to fish with your 
soul you have never angled. It was Tho- 
reau who said that the wise angler “bait- 
ed his hook with his heart,’ and Henry 
Thoreau knew. 

So invest in a rod, reel and creel and 
go trouting. If you put such things by 
when you became a man or a woman it 
was a mistake, which you had better rec- 
tify at once. Bless you, you do not need 
to flirt with old age if you keep the heart 
young. You weary worldling, with 
wrinkled brow and trembling hand, hie 
away to the April trout streams. 


DuRaAnpb, WIs. 


Song 


BY CAROLINE FLETCHER DOLE 


[Mrs. Dole, who is the mother of the two authors, Charles F. and Nathan Haskell Dole, 
has written this poem in her ninety-fifth year.—Ep1Tor.] 


Do I hear the voice of beautiful Spring 
Waking from wintry sleep? 

Do I hear the whir of a biuebird’s wing 
In his flashing onward sweep? 


Hark! Is it the note of a robin’s song 
Calling his wandering mate? 

They will build them a tiny nest ere long 
And then for the birdlings wait! 


I hear the streamlets’ musical flow 
Released from their icv chain, 

As they laugh in the sunshine and onward go 
To join in the river’s refrain. 


There’s life and music in all the air, 
Soft tints on the tree-tops tall 

And swelling buds are everywhere 
Presaging the Mayday call. 


‘Tis the stately goings of Nature’s King 
We see in the forces abroad: 

Flowers mark His footsteps, and fairy Spring 
Will his wondrous miracles laud. 


NorrRtpGewock, Me, 











A Leipsic Publisher and His English 
and American Friends 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


great publishing center of Germany, 

a handsome volume which celebrat- 
ed the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the house of Bernard Tauchnitz, 
the creator of the “Tauchnitz Edition of 
sritish and American Authors,” so well 
known to all American travelers on the 
European Continent. The most inter- 
esting part of the book was that con- 
taining extracts from the letters written 
to Baron Tauchnitz by many of these 
authors, among them Bulwer Lytton, 
Carlyle, Dickens, Disraeli, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving, Long- 
fellow, Macaulay, Thackeray, and An- 
thony Trollope. 

A smaller and supplemental volume, 
celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the firm, has just been issued, edited 
by the present Baron, son of the found- 
er, and by Dr. Curt Otto, his partner. 
Again, the portion of the volume which 
most attracts the reader is the collection 
of further extracts from other letters 
which here appear for the first time. 
Some of these are worth reproducing. 

Among the new Dickens letters are 
several which touch upon his_ son 
Charles, whose name has been frequent- 
ly mentioned during the recent centen- 
nial celebration. Writing from the old 
Tavistock House, in Covent Garden, 
where for many years Dickens liked to 
stop, he says, under date of December 
22, 1852: 

“My eldest boy, who is now sixteen, I have 
just taken from Eton (I daresay you know 
the great public school there, by name) with 
the intention of sending him -to Germany, 
where I wish him to acquire the language 
perfectly. He is a clever, well-educated toy 
and was at first designed for the army; but 
he has a preference for mercantile pursuits. 
Now. I wish to place him. with some German 
gentleman, in whose family he would live hap- 
pily; would obtain a scholarly knowledge of 
German and French (of the latter he knows 
a good deal already); would be overlooked 
and taken care of, as every boy requires to 
be; and would not lose what he has already 
learned. I think this would be greatly pref- 
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‘¢ 1887 there appeared at Leipsic, the 


erable to sending him to a German university. 
But I do not know of any such tutor for him, 
or how, or where, I am likely to find one in 
whom I could thoroly rely. Is it in your 
power to help me with your advice and recom- 
mendation? Pray forgive my troubling you.” 


Writing on the 14th of January fol- 
lowing, still from the Tavistock. House 


and on the same subject, the tender but 


sensible father continues: 


“While he is well looked after (as all boys 
require to be) I wish him to be not too obvi- 
ously restrained, and to have the advantages 
of cheerful and good society. I want him to 
have an interest in, and to acquire a knowl- 
edge of, the life around him, and to be treated 
like a gentleman, tho pampered in nothing. 
By punctuality in all things great or small, | 
set great store” 


A letter from London, February 22, 
1864, closes with this passage: 

“Charley is very well, and sends you his 
kindest remembrance and regard. He has two 
daughters, of whom the second was born only 
two or three days ago.” 

Several of the letters in this collection 
contain the estimates of the authors con- 
cerning their own works. Some of these 
judgments may be given. 
Blackmore wrote in May, 1880: 

“It appears to me that the perpetuity of my 
work ‘Mary Anerley’ is ot equal value with 
the first start thereof; for all my books in- 
crease in estimation, as they become more 
widely known.” 


From Wilkie Collins in 1856: 


“My last story, in three volumes, was called 
‘Hide and Seek.’ It met with greater success 
here than anything I had previously written.” 


In 1862: 


“T am very glad to hear that ‘The Woman 
in White’ has proved successful in your hands. 
It has largely increased my reputation here.” 


Ten years later: 


“The sale of ‘Miss or Mrs.?’ in the Graphic 
newspaper was so large (I believe two hundred 
thousand copies) that IT may perhaps have. ex- 
hausted my public in England.” 


Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) 
from Kent in 1874: 

“For my books, they are not many now. I 
have too full a home life. But there is a 
novelette in one volume now going thru Good 
Vords, to be finished in July and I suppose to 


wrote 





Thus, R. D.- 
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appear in June as a book; also, soon after 
aster, another one volume tale, ‘The Little 
Lame Prince, a Parable for Old and Young, 
a fantastic little book for which I myself have 
a particular affection.” 


From George Meredith in 1895: 


“Which of my later works to recommend, I 
do not know. I am told that Russians have a 
taste for ‘One of Our Conquerors.’ Here it 
is not relished. A translation of ‘Diana of the 
Crossways’ into German will appear shortly. 
The lady engaged on the book thinks hope- 
a about it. The last novel of mine issued 

‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta.’ Amer- 
ional like it. In England opinions are various. 
There has been recently a publication of my 
minor pieces, ‘The Tale of Chloe and Other 
Stories.’ The collection might suit you; I am 
unable to judge. Every work of mine is of 
slow growth with the English, if it is on 
these that you rely for your purchasers. They 
now buy the thirty-seven years old ‘Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel’ largely and constantly. At 
the end of the year, ‘The Amazing Marriage.’ 
running in Scribner's Magazine, will be pub- 
lished. Americans think it readable, the edi- 
tor assures me.” 

Some miscellaneous passages may be 
quoted. Thus, Mark Twain writes from 
Hartford on March'1, 1883: 

“T should like to become a permanent sub- 
scriber to the Fliegende Blatter; and I would 
also like to buy ten or twelve of the back 
numbers—I mean ten or twelve volumes, 
which contain twenty-six numbers each. I 
should prefer them bound. Won't you please 
instruct the Leipzig agent to fill this order 
for me and send me his bill?” 

Bret Harte first called Baron Tauch- 
nitz’s attention to Mark Twain. The 
former’s volume of “Prose and Poetry,” 
his first volume in the “Tauchnitz Edi- 
tion,’ appeared in 1872. The latter 
came in four years later. The following 
letter brings out these facts: 

“IT met my friend Mr. Harte in New Yor 
a day or two ago, and he handed me your 
letter of August 21st, to him, That you shou'd 
propose adding a book or books of mine to 
your series is a compliment which I greatly 
value. 1 suppose, from your letter, that you 
have a copy of ‘Tom Sawyer’ by you. There- 
fore it will not be necessary for me to send 
one to you. That you have recognized my 
moral right to my books gratifies me, but does 
not surprise me, because I knew before that 


you were always thus courteous with au- 
thors.” 


Beginning with “Tom Sawyer,” all of 
Mark Twain’s books came out in the 
“Tauchnitz Edition,” thirty-three vol- 
umes. The same is true of Bret Harte’s 
forty-two volumes. And just as the 
latter suggested Mark Twain to Baron 
Tauchnitz, so Mark Twain did for two 


of his iiterary friends, as is seen from 
the following letter: 

“Paris, 7 Rue de l'lichelle, May 25, 1879. 

“IT am glad you have written Aldrich and 
Howells. I greatly want to see their books in 
the Series. My burlesque sketch of the Gam- 
betta-Fourtou duel appeared in Le Figaro to- 
day; but I don’t know French well enough to 
tell whether it is well translated or not.” 

In this same year, 1879, both Aldrich 
and Howells made their bow to the 
Tauchnitz readers. Today, Howells is 
represented by seventeen volumes and 
Aldrich by a volume of his best short 
stories and “The Stillwater Tragedy.” 

When Baron Tauchnitz thought of 
publishing Tennyson’s poems in the col- 
lection he wrote the poet about a por- 
trait, which subject is referred to in two 
of the latter’s letters. 


“FARRINGFORD, ISLE oF WIGHT, 


“December 12, 1859. 

“T am sorry that I know of no engraving. 
There is a likeness of me (said to be a very 
good one) by Mr. Watts at Little Holland 
House, Kensington, but no engraving has been 
made from it. There is also a photograph. 
When there is a good engraving from Watts’s 
picture made, I will send it. I send you here 
a photograph from the very successful bust 
by Woolner.” 


The next year Tennyson writes from 
the same place on the same subject: 


_“I was not aware that Messrs. Smith & 
Elder had the copyright of my portrait by 
Lawrence, The lips are considered too thick 


in this portrait.” 
Here is the way in which Sir Rudyard 
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Kipling first came into the series, where 
he now has seventeen volumes. The fol- 
lowing letter is from that prolific story 
writer—the ‘“Tauchnitz Edition” con- 
tains not less than seventy-two volumes 
from his pen—the late James Payn: 


“Lonpon, December 1, 1889. 

“Andrew Lang (perhaps the best critic in 
England of light literature) was speaking the 
other day in the very highest terms of ‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills,’ by Rudyard Kipling, a 
collection of Anglo-Indian stories certainly 
of admirable merit, and which describe Eng- 
lish life in India particularly in its relation 
to native life, as has never been done before. 
The stories are all short (tho the book is a 
longish one) and all good. To my amaze- 
ment I found it to be in a second edition, 
tho I had never before heard of it. It must 
therefore have been bougnt (and no wonder) 
by the Anglo-Indian public. Now the ques- 
tion is, is it worth your while to see the book? 
If so will send you my own copy from 
Mudie’s Library, on loan, if I cannot get it 
elsewhere, which, however, I doubtless can. 
My only fear is that Anglo-Indian tales. how- 
ever excellent, may not suit your public, with 
the additional disadvantage of these being 
short stories. Would you care to see it?” 

In the following year the volume came 
out in the Leipsic series, and it is still a 
good seller on the Continent. 

Mlle. Louisa de la Ramé wrote as fol- 
lows in 1900 concerning her famous 
pen name, which Baron Tauchnitz says 
had its origin simply from a childish 
pronunciation of Louisa: 

“It is of no consequence, but it is always a 
pity to confuse the public with two names. 
Besides, I love ‘Ouida.’ It is my ‘very own, 
as the children say. I don’t care for any 
other of the names which I bear.” 

From Viareggio, a little sea-bathing 
place near Pisa, came this letter, written 
in the spring of 1907, a few months be- 
fore this eccentric woman died: 

“T have had an accident which has deprived 
me of the sight of the right eye, I fear per- 
manently. It is a great sorrow as my eyes 
have been a source of infinite joy to me and 
were as clear and strong of vision as in my 
youth. ‘Helianthus’ stands unfimshed still. 
I have been all the winter here, a few yards 
off the sea.” ; 

The -novel mentioned above appeared 
in the edition in 1909, making a total of 
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which Baron 
“Ouida’s” 


volumes 
published from 


seventy-one 
Tauchnitz 
pen. 

Mrs. Craik wrote in 1871: 

“You once told me to suggest any good 
English novels. Have you ever had George 
Macdonald’s? He has written very fine nov- 
els, beginning with ‘David Elginbrod.’ I have 
also lately read ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ a re- 
markably good novel. There are so few 
novels | like at all that I think you may 
trust me.” 

Baron Tauchnitz seems to have given 
ear to Miss Mulock’s advice, for a few 
months later George Macdonald and 
William Black both came out in the 
series, which eventually included twenty 
volumes by the first author and fifty-five 
by the second. 

Another letter from Mrs. Craik runs 
as follows: 

“Is all well with you and yours? How 
many grandchildren now? My one child, my 
‘sunshine,’ is sunshining as ever; bright, mer- 
ry, good, and so quick at her letters that | 
have strong forebodings some day some fu- 
ture Baron Tauchnitz may have in his library 
‘A Novel, by Dorothy Craik !’"—long after you 
and I have gone whither we have no more to 
do with literature, and our ‘works do not fol- 
low us.’ But let us hope for many a year be- 
fore then to see the labor of our hands, and 
rejoice in it and in our children.” 


As far as I know, however, Miss 
Dorothy Craik has not followed in the 
footsteps of her father and mother. 

Wilkie Collins was not only a novelist, 
but also a philanthropist, or, rather, a 
lover of the lower animals, as witness 
these lines written in 1883: 

“It is another bond between us—and to me 
a most encouraging circumstance—to hear 
that your good father enters his protest too 
against the infernal cruelties of vivisection, 
and gives us the support of another illustrious 
name. Please say this to him, with my sin- 
cere esteem and regard.’ 

Robert Browning thus refers to an old 
contributor to THE INDEPENDENT: 

“With respect to the portraits, I should like 
to submit to your judgment what, on the 
whole, is the best likeness of my wife, made 
carefully in Rome in a season of comparative 
health and repose, and as such, now repre- 
senting her in our National Portrait Gallery.” 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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Laughter 


It may seem strange that bergson 
should have turned aside in the course 
of the development of his system of 
philosophy to consider so trivial a sub- 
ject as humor, but, as has already been 
explained in THE INDEPENDENT (Vol. 
70, p. 1255), his little volume Le Rire’ is 
really an integral part of his philosophy, 
an application of it to a special problem of 
life and literature. It gives him another 
opportunity to reinforce in a concrete 
way two of his main contentions, that the 
mechanistic view of life is inadequate, 
and that. the intellect is not the only 
means we have of gaining knowledge. 
His theory is a startling one, that the 
perception of the humorous is a purely 
intellectual act, in which the emotions 
take no part. When we laugh at a 
person such emotions as affection, pity 
and sympathy are in abeyance. ‘“To pro- 
duce the whole of its effect the comic 
demands something like a momentary 
anesthesia of the heart.” It would seem 
to follow, then, that science and humor 
are more closely allied than has been 
previously supposed. This might be used 
to account for the fact that a sense of 
humor is often characteristic of scien- 
tists; for example, Charles L. Dodgson, 
author of a “Treatise on Determinants” 
and “The Hunting of the Snark,” and 
Prof. Robert W. Wood, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, draftsman of that useful 
little manual of flornithology, “How to 
Tell the Birds from the Flowers.” “A 
humorist,” says Bergson, .“is a moralist 
disguised as a scientist.” 

According to Bergson we see nothing 
ridiculous in the world except mankind. 
A landscape is never funny, and if some- 
times we find animals funny it is when 
we catch a resemblance to humanity. We 
laugh only at people, and, further, we 
laugh only with people. Laughter is a 
social act, a method of collective castiga- 
tion by which minor offenses and devia- 
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tions from the established norm may be 
checked. Hence its common use as a 
mentor in matters of etiquet. ‘‘Laughter, 
then, does not belong to the province of 
esthetics alone, since unconsciously (and 
even immorally in many particular in- 
stances) it pursues a utilitarian aim of 
general improvement.” 

Bergson finds the root of the ridiculous 
in resemblance of a human being to a 
mere machine. He discloses this com- 
mon element in all grades of humor, 
from the antics of the clown, who makes 
a jumping jack or a rubber ball out of 
himself, to the structure of French com- 
edy. In life there is no repetition. The 
characteristic of vitality is infinite varia- 
tion. So when a character on the stage 
repeats a phrase or a gesture over and 
over it becomes increasingly amus- 
ing, because we see the action has be- . 
come mechanical. The repetition of a 
scene Or a situation by another set of 
players or by the same players in reversed 
positions is also a common device of the 
comedian for exciting laughter. Plays 
of the school of Moliére and Labiche cer- 
tainly provide abundant examples of such 
mechanical humor, and perhaps this has 
led M. Bergson to ascribe too much im- 
portance to this factor in comic art. 

He fraces the same element of the 
mechanical, the non-lifelike, in all kinds 
of formalism. The fond father, who 
boasted of his daughter’s learning in the 
words, “She will tell you, without falter- 
ing, all the kings of France that have 
occurred,” was treating the kings as 
mere impersonal events. The village 
mayor who said, “The prefect who has 
always shown us the same kindness, 
altho he has changed several times since 
1847,” was confounding the office with 
the person. Other examples of bureau- 
cratic rigidity are the custom house offi- 
cials who met the shipwrecked passen- 
gers on the coast at Dieppe with the 
inquiry if they had anything to declare; 
and the M. P. who, in questioning the 
Home Secretary about a terrible murder 
that took place in a railway carriage, 
said: “The assassin, after despatching 
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his victim, must have got out the wrong 
side of the train, thereby infringing the 
company’s rules.” 

sut it is wronging Bergson to repre- 
sent him as attempting to classify all 
humor by a single fornmila, for no one 
takes better account of the variety and 
continuity of all the manifestations of 
life. 

Another book comes to hand on the 
same topic, but altogether different in 
character, Its title, Why the World 
Laughs? might rather be “What the 
World Laughs At,” for its philosophy is 
negligible and the volume consists essen- 
tially of summaries of the funny stories 
and samples of the jokes of all nations 
and ages, beginning with the Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus, Egyptians and He- 
brews, and coming on down thru the 
Greeks and Romans to the modern Euro- 
pean races. Pretty dry picking in some 
of these fields apparently, if we are to 
judge from the author’s garner. To our 
notion he has found nothing funnier in 
foreign lands than the story he himself 
tells of a little old Irishman who trying 
to see the Hudson-Fulton procession 
from Grant’s Tomb. He stood up on a 
bench, but was jerked down by a police- 
man. Then he tried the stone balustrade, 
and being removed from that vantage 
point, climbed the railing of Li Hung- 
chang’s gingko-tree. Pulled off of that, 
he remarked: “Ye can't look at anny- 
thing frum where ye can see it frum.” 


The House of Harper 


Associated closely with the develop- 
ment of American literature, both in its 
heavier and its lighter veins, the House 
of Harper* comes to the front again, 
without the Harpers at the fore, and 
apparently it still lives. The “Brothers 
Cheeryble,” four in number, founders of 
the firm, James, John, Joseph Wesley 
and Fletcher, are long since dead, and 
with them a company of able and dili- 
gent editors, advisers, artists and some 
hundreds of thousands of wide-eyed 
readers, who were fed and delighted at 
the table that provided, presumably, only 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 





*Wuy tHe Wortp Lavucus. By Charles Johnston 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

*Tue House or Harrer. By J. Henry Harper. With 
Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 
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Great books and books of minor worth, 
with the imprint of the firm, now occupy 
the shelves—the top shelves, back 
shelves, front shelves, all the shelves— 
of a thousand libraries, and the record 
is not yet made complete. Their great 
editors are dead and yet live. The 
knightly Curtis is gone; Warner, the 
delightful entertainer, sitting on _ his 
back-log, is gone; but Alden, who spans 
the break between the old house and 
the new, keeps fresh the old traditions 
in the editorial office. Howells sits in 
the Easy Chair and finds that the mod- 
ern typewriter can touch the human 
heart as gently as could the quill or the 
pen of Curtis. The last of the Harpers 
is justly proud of the notable men whose 
names have been household words in 
two worlds. In his desultory talk of old 
battles fought, old victories won, he 
brings up the genial Methodist group 
and their hardy followers, one after one, 
as if they were still at the fore. He isn’t 
particular as to the topic, whether it fits 
in with the last theme or not. It may be 
a pleasant festal greeting of an old dead 
author like Charles Reade; it may be an 
announcement of some new book of 
Mark Twain. The twentieth century 
and the nineteenth get a little jumbled. 
A lively letter of Thackeray’s, a bit of 
personal romance, a tragedy, a sour- 
faced parting, a jovial reconciliation, a 
hint of new business, a clash that in- 
volves only the dollar or the pound ster- 
ling—it is all fireside talk, and the reader 
hardly cares for the order in which the 
topics arrive. He feels taken in—half 
way, at least—into the confidence of the 
firm. He hears what is to be said in de- 
fense of the conservatism that led the 
shrewd business men of the ante-bellum 
period to keep out of the “fuss” over the 
rights of man, as long as the man was 
black, but he is glad, when the war came, 
that the brothers joined the ranks that 
Curtis and Sumner led, and fought well 
as followers where they had been lag- 
gards as leaders; also that they fought 
well and sturdily, under the valiant Nast. 
for the overthrow of the Tweed Ring. 
keeping well up with the times and the 
Times in the battle front, tho it is not so 
vividly remembered as it might have 
been, that Tilden made the fight practi- 
cable for both. Altho they were always 
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in the long copyright campaign, 
it was on the wrong side for 
long. At the close they came in 
strongly for the producers of the 
printed book. In the fireside 
talk, however, one greatly misses 
the true pioneers—the au‘hors 
themselves, namely, and the 
brave Putnams, father and son— 
who thought of the larger in- 
terests of the brains that make 
the publisher’s business possible. 
One misses, in the incex, the 
names of notable writers who 
did pioneer work for Amer can 
letters, leading the new m o1 iti 
American literature. Perhaps 
Mary Wilkins Freeman may 
stand for the type. Surely the 
omission is an accident. 

As business men—2and 
“Brothers Cheeryble”’ 
proclaimed themselves su_h — 
the four were sane, safe and 
successful. Their magazine lit- 


the 
frankly 


erature was welcomed the world 
over in the steady stay-at-home 


for thou- Youngest 


circles of family life 
sands of readers. They nour- 

ished the traveling spirit, widened 
the vision and stirred the imagination. 
One seldom, it is true, thinks of them as 
nourishing a brood of poets or leading 
the creative thought, as did one of their 
enterprising New England competitors, 
into “fresh woods and pastures new.” 
They didn’t like the woods. One does 
not recall vividly that they began early 
to stimulate hopefully, as did one of 
their younger and brilliant rivals ‘n New 
York, an artistic, romantic and eager 
band of pioneers in literature of a new 
sort by advancing them to the front on 
the stage, where their bright faces m ght 
receive some of the limelight. They 
took their own path out into the open 
where the reader was still hewing at the 
primeval forest or rooting up the stumps 
of the last clearing, or cultivating the 
mildly ancestral farm under the twelve- 
hour scheme, and needed rest on Sun- 
days and a little outlook on the world 
during the brief period of candlelight 
after the cows were put to bed. Yet 
when the good fight for better art and a 
wider reading came, they made a glori- 


FLETCHER HARPER 
of the four original founders of Harper & Brothers 
(“The House of Harper’’) 


ous break for the front, and did fine 
work under Charles Parsons. 

In this historical résumé of the great 
House of Harper we see the brothers 
four at their best as shrewd but genial 
actors, independent factors in civic prog- 
ress—followers here, leaders there, but 
ever ready for the armchair and the 
evening hour, when no man shall work, 
but when wit, humor and a temperate 
feast are in order. There is much truth 
and beauty in autobiography, and in 
biography that stands at the gate. Let 
us welcome both. But the broader truth 
is deserving and the more glorious 
beauty will come when time shall 


Gather up the scattered ashes 
Into History’s golden urn, 


The Women of the Caesars. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. New York: The Century Co. 
$2. 

In spite of the somewhat scandalous 
suggestion of the title, this book of Pro- 
fessor Ferrero’s turns out to be a sober 
enough history of the Imperial Court 
from Augustus to Nero, with a partie- 
ular emphasis upon the direct rdle 
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played by women in the extremely com- 
plicated politics and domestic relation- 
ships of the time. The style is direct 


and lucid, and the author shows a high 
degree of literary skill in maintaining an 
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made their lives legendary even to the 
age in which they lived, and these pages 
present Tiberius, Julia, Caligula, Ag- 
gripina, Nero, as mysterious, sinister. It 
seems not so much history as a mythus 


\ ROMAN MARRIAGE CUSTOM 


From a drawing by André Castaigne, to illustrate Professor Ferrero’s ‘‘Women of 
the Caesars.” (Copyrighted 1911 by The Century Company.) The picture 
shows the bride entering her new home in the arms of her husband. 


of a race of semi-diabolical supermen and 
women, shadowy figures playing at em- 
pire. It is incredible that such men 
should have been masters of the world. 


intelligible path thru the social welter 
that he depicts. It cannot be said that 
he suceeds in making his characters very 
human. Their curious abnormalities 
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The opening chapter on “Marriage in 
Ancient Rome” is perhaps the most in- 
teresting and illuminating, showing as it 
does the legal freedom and real sphere 
of influence that were enjoyed by the 
Roman matron. There is a vivid presenta- 
tion of the drastic and almost pathetic at- 
tempts made to regenerate Roman soci- 
ety by means of divorce and sumptuary 
laws. The complex story of matrimo- 
nial intrigue that fills the later chapters 
is never allowed to fall into anecdotal 
gossip or even triviality. The author 
throws all his details in their proper per- 
spective against the larger social back- 
,round. This restraint and lucidity 
make the book probably one of the very 
best of all the short histories of the Rome 
of the first century. 


The Passing of the American. By Monroe 
Royce. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.20. 

Mr. Monroe Royce is an American 
clergyman who has held charges in for- 
eign churches for several years, and who 
has now returned, “stunned” and 


“dazed,” to an America that speaks all 


tongues but English. To inspire his 
countrymen to seize the land and resist 
the polyglot invasion, he avowedly 
courts social martyrdom, and speaks the 
language of the common scold. All 
America is decadent, to his notion. The 
trust, the school, the woman, the man, 
the farmer, the humorist,—but most of 
all the trust,—are so far from the sober 
rectitude of his ancestry that we wonder 
he should consider any of them worth 
saving. He has read the newspapers 
and talked to fellow passengers on the 
Atlantic steamers, and has collected 
from them the items upon which he 
bases his indictment. The inconsisten- 
cies of his tirade have escaped his notice. 
The prosperous German farmer who had 
never met but one American who knew 
how to farm, and who had risen to in- 
dependence in a decade, offers no men- 
ace to the United States; and if it he 
true, as Mr. Royce asserts dogmatically 
and defiantly, that “one acre yields as 
much to the French farmer as forty-two 
to the American farmer” (42), the in- 
competent American is not worth pre- 
serving. The book is the best specimen 
of the pessimism of the over-refined 
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social consciousness that we have seen. 
But we refuse to abandon our faith in 
the assimilative powers of the nation be- 
cause of the bad manners of our peanut 
venders (61), or to wish for a “Crom- 
well” to “come forward and kick these 
little creatures out of the doors of the 
Capitol and send them about their busi- 
ness” (82), because the reward of Peary 
has been too moderate. 


Woman’s Part in Government. By Wil- 
liam H. Allen. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

A sane review of the part in public 
affairs possible to women under the 
present régime is this volume, by the 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal. 
Research. Whether women vote or not, 
whether they want to vote or not, con- 
cerns the author very little. According to 
Dr. Allen, woman has already three func- 
tions in government: First, to do effi- 
ciently her work as an individual mem- 
ber of society; second, to aid the State 
by means of her church, club, trades 
union, or any other voluntary associa- 
tion; third, to influence public op‘nion 
and official action, directly and con- 
sciously. The book is a summons to 
responsibility for and activity in political 
affairs. Dr. Allen has no sympathy with 
the idea that “woman’s place is in the 
home,” while the whole outside world 
is pressing upon the home and pouring 
into it thru a thousand avenues. The 
book is a wholesome stimulant, because 
it calls woman to her duty, here and 
now, and is full of most practical sug- 
gestions as to what her duty is and how 
to go about it. Pending the acquirement 
of the more direct power of the ballot, 
there are many ways in which a woman 
may make of herself a useful and desir- 
able citizen and train herself for greater 
service by doing all that she can under 
her present limitations. By pointing out 
the many avenues of public activity 
now everywhere open to her, Dr. Allen 
has done woman a genuine service, and 
we hope it may inspire her to greater 
efficiency. He is a master in the art of 
the graphic presentation of facts and 
figures, and the book is one that should 
be on the library shelves of every wom- 
an’s club for information as well as 
inspiration, 
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Handbook of Nature Study. By Anna 
Botsford Comstock. Ithaca, N. Y.: Com- 
stock Publishing Company. $3.25. 

In an exquisitely illustrated volume of 
more than nine hundred pages Mrs. 
Comstock has collected the results of 
many years of teaching and observation. 
The sub-title states that the book is in- 
tended for teachers and parents, and we 
cannot imagine a better guide to sensible 
and scientific nature study. The lessons 
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MRS. COMSTOCK’S “HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY.” 


are pleasantly colloquial in language and 
not in the least above a child’s compre- 
hension; but, on the other hand, there is 
no “writing down” to an assumed low 


level of intelligence. The information is 
scientific in presentation and trustworthy 
in content. Mrs. Comstock understands 
human nature as well as extra-human 
nature, and there is a saving sense of 
humor which spares the reader “gush,” 
and a genuine love of the out-of-doors 
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world which touches her lessons with 
poetry. The photographs of such sub- 
jects as “milkweed seed-balloons” and a 
“spider’s web pearled with dewdrops” 
are admirably done, and the whimsical 
initials for the ‘“Teacher’s Stories” are 
charming. Teachers and parents alike 
should welcome Mrs..Comstock’s help in 
opening the child’s mind to the wonders 
all about him in wood and field and sky. 


Literary Notes 


....An unpretentious but readable sketch oi 
the life and labors of the late Dr. McLaren 
of Manchester (Hodder; $1.50) has been 
written by his sister-in-law, E. T. McLaren. 


....In his new volume on Self-Investment 
(Crowell; $1) Orison Swett Marden writes 
in his usual vigorous and pointed style about 
those personal qualities and adjuncts which 
should be developed as assets by every one 
engaged in the business of living a successful 
life. 

....Prof. Abram L. Isaacs, Ph. D., of New 
York University, answers the question, What 
Is Judaism? (Putnam; $1.25) by giving pic- 
tures of many sides of Jewish life, thought, 
achievement, and present activity. These es- 
says show both catholicity of spirit and a 
whole-hearted championship of the permanent 
worth of Judaism. 


....For fifty years the late Robert Hoe, 
who perfected the printing press, was a per- 
sistent collector of rare books. In his will he 
directed that every book be sold by auction, and 
accordingly his executors placed the library in 
the hands of the Anderson Auction Company 
of New York. Half. of the collection has now 
been sold, for almost a million and a half 
dollars. The total for the four greatest Eng- 
lish collections ever dispersed—the Heber 
Library, the Sunderland Library, the Beck- 
ford collection, and the Ashburnham MSS.., 
only slightly exceeded this amount. Over 
and over again the records for high prices 
were broken. The $50,000 paid for the Guten- 
berg Bible on vellum was the highest price 
ever paid for a printed book; the $42,800 for 
“Le Morte d’Arthur” was the second highest 
price. The .$33,000 paid for the “Pembroke 
Hours” was the highest price ever paid for 
an illuminated manuscript; the $24,000 for the 
“Hours of Anne de Beaujeu” was.the second 
highest price; a First Folio Shakespeare 
brought $13,000; and the $10,000 paid for John 
Winthrop’s Declaration was the highest price 
ever paid for an American book. In the first 
sale twenty-three items sold for more than 
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$5,000 each. The third section of this library 
will be sold in the Anderson Galleries in 
twenty afternoon and evening sessions during 
the two weeks beginning April 15, and the 
fourth section will be sold next fall. Among 
the features of Part III are these: In the 
department of incunabula, “The Chirche of the 
Euyell Men and Women,” printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1511; the “Contemplation of the 
Shedding of Blood,” from the press of the 
same printer ten years earlier, and Gower's 
“Confessio Amantis,’ printed by Caxton in 
1483. In English literature are the third folio 
Shakespeare, first editions of Dryden, Bacon 
on “Learning,” 1605, and a copy of his “Es- 
saies,’ 1612, Dekker’s writing in first editions 
and Hooke’s “Amanda”; also first editions of 
Goldsmith, Pope and Scott. Mr. Hoe’s par- 
tiality for fine bindings was well known and 
every section of the library contains note- 
worthy examples of the work of the great 
binders. Many association books belonging to 
famous kings and queens are in this division. 
In the department of Americana, among other 
treasures, are the first engraved view of New 
York, Hubbard’s “New England,” 1677, con- 
taining the rare map, and Mather’s “Account 
of Massachusetts,” 1717, which is one of two 
or three known copies. 


Notes on the Season’s Books 


Wue_reas other folk know that 
come because the grass is green, 
boys are shooting marbles at the 
ners, the Literary Editor is aware of the fact 
since his desk is buried under new books and 


spring has 
or because 
street cor- 


publishers’ announcements. It is possible to 
name only a few volumes—some of those in 
which our readers are likely to be most in- 
terested. 


THE NEW FICTION, 


Kate Langley Bosher tells in The Man in 
Lonely Land the story of a New Yorker, a 
lovable Southerner, and a pair of amusing 
children (Harper). At the other pole, but on 
the same publisher’s list, we spy From the 
South of France—a collection of five stories 
by Thomas A. Janvier. Duffield announces a 
new translation of a novel of French provin- 
cial life by Henry Bordeaux: The Woolen 
Dress. Amélie Rives interweaves, in Hidden 
Houses, announced by Lippincott, a story of 
a dual personality, and a great love. George 
Randolph Chester, inventor of Wallingford, 
comes before the public with a new book, [ive 
Thousand an Hour (Bobbs), while Rupert 
Hughes, who need no longer say “Excuse me,” 
signs The Old Nest (Century). The new 
Chesterton tale is Manglive—of which inno- 
cent Smith is the hero (Lane). Mr. Chester- 
ton does not fear to give his characters com- 
monplace names; nothing else about his books 
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is commonplace. A sequel to The Dangerous 
Age, by Karin Michaelis, is entitled Elsie 
Lindtner (Lane). Arnold Bennett’s forth- 
coming volume of stories is called The Mata- 
dor of the Five Towns (Doran). Jack Lon- 
don’s book of short stories called The House 
of Pride will be published by Macmillan. W. 
J. Locke writes a new novel in The Joyous 
Adventures of Aristide Pujol (Lane), while 
Warwick Deeping’s new contribution is en- 
titled Fox Farm, and has rural England for 
its scene, today for its time (Cassell). The 
Baroness von Hutten appears on the Apple- 
ton list with a new story of English life called 
Sharrow. The same house brings out another 
posthumous David Graham Phillipic in The 
Price She Paid. A writer well known to our 
readers as a contributor to THe INDEPENDENT, 
Mrs. Corra Harris, publishes The Recording 
Angel thru Doubleday—who announce Red 
Eve, a tale of the Middle Ages, by Rider Hag- 
gard, and a new, complete edition of O. 
Henry, in twelve volumes. A new mystery 
tale by Louis Joseph Vance is entitled The 
Bandbox (Little). A brilliant Irishman, G 
A, Birmingham, is the creator of The Simp- 
kins Plot (Doran). The scenes of Mrs. 
Atherton’s Julia France are laid in the West 
Indies, England, India and San Francisco 
(Macmillan). The juveniles are too numer- 
ous to mention. On the list of Lothrop, Lee 
and er. “ay we note a new story by D. 
Lange, On the Trail of the Sioux, and an 
eighth volume in Edward Stratemeyer’s Dave 
Porter Series. 
DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The drama is well represented in the spring 
announcements. Scribners have issued or will 
soon issue a volume of Strindberg (in trans- 
lation by Edwin Bjorkman); a volume From 
[bsen’s Workshop. (first drafts of several of 
his plays); Wild Oats, The Pigeon, The Eld- 
est Son—all by John Galsworthy. Harpers 
publish Mr. Kennedy’s The Terrible Meek, a 
one-act play now presented by Winthrop 
Ames and described as “a peace play which 
analyzes the question of a soldier’s obedience.” 
William Watson’s Heralds of the Dawn is de- 
scribed as a drama in four acts, chiefly in 
blank verse (Lane). The Tragedy of Etarre 
is a dramatic poem by Rhys Carpenter 
(Sturgis). 

Herbert Trench’s work is gathered in one 
volume of Lyrics and Narrative Poems (Do- 
ran). Among the younger Americans Robert 
Haven Schauffler is represented by his Scum 
o’ the Earth, and Other Poems (Houghton), 
and Ezra Pound (as translator) by The Son- 
nets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti (Small). 
Francis Coutts publishes a new volume of 
verse in Egypt and Other Poems (Lane), 
while The Candle and the Flame is the title 
conferred upon his latest volume of verse by 
George Sylvester Viereck (Moffat). A new 
volume by Cale Young Rice, Far Quests, will 
be published by Doubleday; so, too, Rudyard 
Kipling’s Songs Out of Books. 

LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 

The History of English Lyric Poetry, by 
Edward Bl‘ss Reed, is promised by the Yale 
University Press; Poetry and Prose, essays 
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by A, A. Jack, by Dutton, along with Pos- 
thumous Essays, by Churton Collins, and Hi- 
laire Belloc’s rirst and Last. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. have collected a number of essays by 
Edward Percy Whipple, and publish them 
in a single volume under the title Charles 
Dickens: His Life and Work. They issue 
also Professor Otto Heller’s Henrik Ibsen: 
His Plays and Our Problems. 


BICGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Wilfrid Ward’s Life of John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman (Longmans), founded upon 
the prelate’s journals and correspondence, is 
one of the books we have been waiting for. 
Justin McCarthy’s Jrish Recollections will be 
issued by Doran, who likewise publishes the 
life of Sir George Newnes, journalist and 
publisher, by Hulda Friedrichs. From Dou- 
bleday we receive One Look Back, a volume 
of reminiscences by G. W. E. Russell. Frank 
Hamel’s La Fontaine, as well as the English 
translation of M. Lolliée’s Prince Talleyrand 
and His Times, is issued by Brentano’s. One 
may not admire the noble author, but infor- 
mation as well as entertainment may be expect- 
ed in Men and Things of My Time, by the 
Marquis de Castellane (McClurg). As an in- 
dication of the curiosity of modern readers 
with respect to everything concerning men of 
letters let us accept Frangcois’s Recollections 
of Guy de Maupassant—Frangois being valet 
to the novelist (Lane). Mary Antin’s Prom- 
ised Land is the autobiography of a Polish 
Jew now the wife of a Columbia professor 
(Houghton). Nietzsche's sister—Mrs. Foer- 
ster-Nietzsche—is the author of a two vol- 
ume life of the philosopher (Sturgis). 


TRAVEL, 


The literature of travel grows with alarm- 
ing rapidity. However, the death rate is high 
here. For more than a year Africa has been 
a very much discussed continent: and Africa 
is represented on the Lippincott list by Major 
Tremearne’s account oF The Tailed Head- 


Hunters of Nigeria, and by Captain Hay- 


wood’s Through Timbuctu and Across the 
Great Sahara, From the same publishers we 
await Douglas Rannie’s Adventures Among 
South Sea Cannibals. For some years the au- 
thor served as an agent ot the Queensland. 
Government, caring for the interests of labor- 
ers recruited from the South Seas. We are 
assured that his escapes are narrow enough 
to suit the most exacting. On the Backwaters 
of the Nile embodies the experiences and ob- 
servations of Rev. A. L. Kitching among the 
outlying tribes of Uganda (Scribner). Africa 
of Today is a handbook by Josephine King 
Goodrich (McClurg); while for those who 
must combine travels and politics there will 
be Tripoli the Mysterious, by Mabel Loomis 
Todd (Small). How to See Italy, by Doug- 
las Sladen, is described by the publishers 
(Pott) as a companion volume to Hare’s 
Walks. Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond writes of Old 
Gardens of Italy (Lane). The last-named 
publisher issues The Magic of Portugal, by 
A. F. G. Bell. The Spell of France is by 
Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason (L. C. Page), 
and. Rambles in the Pyrenees, by A. H. Jack- 





LITERATURE 


son (Dutton). Paris has its quota of travel- 
books, including a translation of Georges 
Cain’s Byways (Duffield); Footprints of 
Famous Americans in Paris, by J. J. Conway 
(Lane), and Paris &@ la Mode—gastronomic 
promenades by Julian Street (Lane). In the 
Amazon Jungle is Algot Lange’s account of 
adventures where the “gastronomic prome- 
nades” are made by cannibal Indians (Put- 
nam). W. B. Cabot will take his readers for 
travels Jn Northern Labrador (Badger). 
Maurice Baring writes from experience of 
The Russian People (Doran). The Near East 
is represented in Sir Edwin Pears’s Turkey 
and Its People (Doran); the Far East 
in Japan of the Japanese, by J. H. Longford 
(Scribner). 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY-LOVER. 


Out-of-door books include the Butterfly and 
Moth Book of Ellen Robertson-Miller (Scrib- 
ner); Jessie P. Frothingham’s Success in 
Gardening and Mrs. Drennan’s Everblooming 
Roses (Duffield); John Muir’s The Yosemite 
(Century) ; Winthrop Packard’s White Moun- 
tain Trails and Literary Pilgrimages of a 
Vaturalist (Small), and a number of volumes 
in the Young Farmer’s Practical Library, of 
which Ernest Ingersoll is general editor 
(Sturgis). Small Country Houses of Today 
and The House and Its Equipment, edited by 
Lawrence Weaver, English House Design, by 
Ernest Willmott, and The Essentials of a 
Country House, by R. A. Briggs, are all four 
published by Scribners. Marvels of Fish Life, 
by Francis Ward (Cassell) describe a neg- 
lected field—if it is a field—in nature study. 
Wonders of Plant Life 1s an illustrated vol- 
ume bv S. L. Bastin, which the same house 
issues. It is appropriate that the Garden City 
publisher should give forth W. P. Wright’s 
Popular Flower Gardens and J. H. Comstock’s 
Spider Book (Doubleday). Doran publishes 
A Farm in Dreamland, by Charles Garvie: a 
book about farming in. Devonshire, by a nov- 
elist who has tried it. C. E. D. Phelps pre- 
sents A Farmer’s Note Book (Badger). 

HISTORY. 

The concluding volume of Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s history of the American Revolution 
is announced by Longmans under the title 
George the Third and Charles Fox, and so 
is the third volume of Si: Thomas Erskine 
May’s Constitutional History of England 
Since the Accession of George III, completed 
and edited by Francis Holland. A prize essay 
by William S. Anderson is devoted to Smug- 


cling in the American Colonies (Moffat). On 


the Neale Publishing Company list for the 
spring William Estabrook Chancellor's Our 
Presidents and Their Office; a compilation by 
Captain E. R. Hutchins of Echoes from Both 
Sides, entitled The IVar of the ’Sirties, and 
When the Ku Klux Rode, by Eyre Damer, all 
appear. An Artillery Officer in the Mexican 
War consists of letters written by Captain 
Robert Anderson, U. S. A. (Putnam). The 
Contest for California in 1861, by Elijah R. 
Kennedy, tells how Colonel E. D. Baker saved 
the Pacific States to the Union (Houghton). 
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POLITICS, 


In this field we shall have Herbert Croly’s 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna (Macmillan) and A 
Personal Narrative of Political Experiences, 
by none other than Robert Marion LaFollette 
(Doubleday). The Senator contributes, also, 
an introduction to Gilbert E. Roe’s Our Judi- 
cial Oligarchy (Huebsch). Charles Mc- 
Carthy’s analysis of The Wisconsin Idea 
(Macmillan) takes into account State regu- 
lation of railroads and public utilities; also 
the referendum, recall, etc., and the work of 
experts called in from universities, and else- 
where, to aid State commissions. Wisconsin: 
An Experiment of Democracy, by Frederic C. 
Howe (Scribner’s) is also an optimistic ac- 
count of the adventures of a progressive State 
in self-government. The Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall are made the subject of criti- 
cism by various authorities, and the volume is 
edited by Professor W. B. Munro (Apple- 
ton). Professor C. A. Beard presents /nttiative, 
Referendum, and Recall Documents (Mac- 
millan). Walter E. Weyl describes The New 
Democracy (Macmillan). The Immigration 
Problem is treated by Professor J. W. Jenks 
(Funk). The Recora of a City is an account 
of the evolution of Lowell, Mass., by Dr. G. 
F. Kenngott (Macmillan). Other books on 
government are Professor C. L. Jones’s Read- 
ings on Parties and Elections in the United 
States (Macmillan), The President’s Cabinet, 
by Dr. H. B. Learned (Yale) and The Origin 
of the English Constitution, by Professor G. 
B. Adams (Yale). 

ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Big Business and Government is the perti- 
nent subject of an essay by C. N. Fay—who has 
had inside experience with big business (Mof- 
fat). Books on Socialism are John Spargo’s 
Applied Sociaiism (Huebsch); a symposium 
published by Harpers under the title Social- 
ism and the Great State, and Essentials of 
Socialism, by Ira B. Cross (Macmillan). Rev. 
C. F. Dole is.the author of an essay on The 
Burden of Poverty: What to Do (Huebsch). 
Professor Scott Nearing’s The Super-Race is 
a study of heredity, eugenics and social ad- 
justment (Huebsch). Books on transporta- 
tion include Railways in the United States, by 
Simon Sterne, and Railway Transportation, 
by C. L. Raper (both are published by Put- 
nam), and Railway Economics: A Collective 
Catalogue of Books in Fourteen American 
Libraries—prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics at Washington and issued by the 
Yale University Press. Old Age Dependency 
in the United States is studied by L. W. 
Squier (Macmillan). 

SCIENCE. 

A Compendium of Aviation and Aerosta-. 
tion, by Lieut. Col. H. Hoernes, a book con- 
cerning balloons, dirigibles, and flying ma- 
chines, is only one of the scientific works 
(practical and theoretical) which are prom- 
ised by Lippincott. Next we may appropri- 
ately call attention to Death—Its Causes and 
Phenomena, promised by Hereward Carring- 


ton and J. R, Meader (Funk). The same 
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publisher announces a translation of The Ed- 
ucation of Self by Dr. Paul Dubois. Dr. G., 
Stanley Hall’s Columbia lectures are published 
under the title, The Founders of Modern 
Psychology (Appleton). Longmans announce 
Chapters from Modern Physiology by Prof. 
J. R. Angell; Huebsch, a translation by André 
Tridon of Yves Delage and Marie Gold- 
smith’s The Theories of Evolution, Another 
book for the layman is Dr. W. S. Sadler’s 
Physiology of Faith and Fear, announced by 
McClurg, with its sub-title: The Mind in 
Health and Disease. Storage Batteries are 
elucidated by H. W. Morse (Macmillan). 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Professor Borden Parker Bowne’s Kant and 
Spencer will bear the imprint of Houghton. 
From Macmillan’s press will come Professor 
H. H. Horne’s Free Will and Human Respon- 
sibility. The Philosophy of Bergson is ap- 
praised by A. D. Lindsay, of Balliol (Doran), 
while E. Hermann discusses Eucken and 
Bergson: Their Significance for Christian 
Thought (Pilgrim Press). The Psychology 
of the Christian Soul is studied by Rev. 
George Steven (Hodder). Dr. Grenfell and 
Rev. J. D. Jones write On Immortality and of 
Our Life Beyond (Pilgrim). Principal Gar- 
vie issues a companion volume to Studies in 
the Inner Life of Jesus in his Studies in 
Paul’s Gospel (Hodder). Rev. John Oman 
discusses The Church and the Divine Order; 
Professor J. Wendland, Miracles and Chris- 
tianity, Both books are issued by Hodder and 
Stoughton. A new volum: of Harold Beg- 
bie’s Other Sheep is. announced by Doran. 
Other religious books of consequence are 
Rev. H. W. Hulbert’s The Church and Her 
Children—the problem of child attendance; 
Dr. C. S. Mactarland’s Spiritua! Culture and 
Social Service; Dr. G. Campbell Morgan's 
Sunrise: Behold He Cometh (these volumes 
are published by Revell); The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience, by Professor W. 
E. Hocking (Yale); The Historic Jesus. by 
C. S. Lester (Putnam); The Christian View 
of the World, by Professor G. T. Blewett 
(Yale); Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus, 
by Professor H. C. Vedder (Macmillan). 
John Haynes Holmes discusses The Revolu- 
‘tionary Function of the Modern Church (Put- 
nam). George Haven Putnam studies the 
prohibitory and expurgatory indexes in The 
Censorship of the Church (Putnam). The 
Constitutional and Parliamentary History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is recorded 
by James M. Buckley (Eaton & Mains). 


ART. 

Recollections of a Court Painter, by H. J. 
Thaddeus, R. H. A., promises much of per- 
sonal interest, as does another work from 
the same publisher (Lane): Thomas Way’s 
Recollections of: James A. McNeill Whistler. 
A. E. Gallatin is already known as a writer of 
Notes and Footnotes about Whistler; his book 
on Whistler's Panels aid Other Modern Pro- 
files is promised for the spring (Lane). The 
Painters of the School of Ferrara, by Edmund 
G, Gardner, is the new addition to Scribner’s 
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Library of Art, while Corradi Ricci’s Baroque 
Architecture and Sculpture in Italy is an- 
nounced by Dutton. On the Laws of Japan- 
ese Painting, by Henry P. Bowie, and The 
Heritage of Hiroshige, by Dora Amsden, the 
latter being a glimpse at Japanese landscape 
art, are among Paul Elder’s offerings. Ro- 
manesque Architecture in France, by Dr. 
Julius Baum (Dutton), and An Architect's 
Sketch Book, by Robert S. Peabody (Hough- 
ton) may be noted here. To Putnam’s Con- 
noisseur’s Library Frederick Wedmore con- 
tributes a volume on etchings. C. L. Hinds 
writes of The Post Impressionists (Doran). 


. Pebbles 


“A war is a fearful thing,” said Mr. Dolan 
“It is,” replied Mr. Rafferty. “When you 
see the fierceness of members of the army 
‘oward one another, the fate of.a common 
enemy must be horrible.-—Washington Star. 


Tommy’s Aunt.—Won’t you have another 
vxiece of cake, Tommy? 

Tommy (on a visit)—No, I thank you. 

Tommy’s Aunt—You seem to be suffering 
from loss of appetite. 

Tommy—That ain’t loss of appetite. 
I'm sufferin’ from is politeness. 


What 


A BALLADE OF SUICIDE. 


The gallows in my garden, people say, 
Is new and neat and adequately tall; 
| tie the noose on in a knowing way 
As one that knots his necktie for a ball; 
But just as all the neighbors—on the wall— 
Are drawing a long breath to shout “Hur 
ray !” 


The strangest whim has seized me... . Afte1 


a 
I think I will not hang myself today. 


Tomorrow is the time I get my pay— 
My uncle’s sword is hanging in the hall— 
I see a little cloud all pink and gray— 
Perhaps the rector’s mother will not call— 
I fancy that IT heard from Mr. Gall 
That mushrooms could be cooked, another 
way— 
I never read the works of Juvenal— 
I think T will not hang myself today. 


The world will have another washing day 
The decadents decay; the pedants pall; 
And H. G. Wells has found that children plav, 
And Bernard Shaw discavered that they 
squall. 
Rationalists are growing rational— 
And thru thick woods one finds a stream 
astray 
So secret that the very sky seems small— 
I think T will not hang myself today. 
Envor 
Prince, I can hear the trump of Germinal, 
The tumbrils toiling up the terrible way: 
Even today your roval head may fall, — 
I think I will not hang myself today. 
—G, K. Chesterton, in The Eye Witness. 
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Popular Power and Civilization 


lr, within the next twenty-five years, 
the wage-earning population should ob- 
tain control of the state in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
the United States, in other words, should 
become for practical purposes “the sov- 
ereign people,” what would happen to 
“civilization”? What are the chances 
that such a transfer of power actually 
will be accomplished within the near fu- 
ture? 

We all know the socialist answer to 
these questions. The socialist views the 
“revolution” as imminent and views it 
with joy. He believes that “civilization” 
is yet to be achieved, and that it will 
come when justice has been established 
thru the “broadening down” of power. 

Our foreknowledge is possibly less 
complete and assured than is that of our 
more radical friends; and we admit that 
we are troubled by misgivings which do 
not seem to worry thein. 

It is obvious enough that in England 


and in Belgium the wage-earning popu- 
ation, if it were politically united, could 


control the state now, and that if indus- 
trial evolution goes on for a: generation 
more, as it has been going on for a gen- 
eration past, a wage-earning population 
will be the political sovereign in every 
part of the western world, It is obvi- 
ous, too, that by such “direct action” as 
a coal strike, the wage earners of the 
world, if they were strongly enough 
united, could force large concessions im- 
mediately. Therefore tiie man who keeps 
his eyes open and looks about him is not 
likely to deny that the economic, moral 
and political power of the industrial pop- 
ulation is probably destined to become a 
formidable fact. 

What, then, of the consequences? If 
the radical who expects a millennium of 
justice and happiness for everybody is 
a rather “easy” optimist, the reactionary 
who predicts a return to barbarism, or 
even to savagery, is a quite gratuitous 
pessimist. Under the mask of indus- 
trial workers there are criminals in all 
countries, and they would exploit a pe- 
riod of social disorganization, if one 
should come, as they exploited it in the 
days of the Terror and of the Com- 
mune in France. But wage earners in 
general, the multiplying millions of them, 
are not savages nor yet barbarians. 

Every man who is much in contact 
with the world knows by sight and, in 
many instances, as personal acquaint- 
ances wage-earners in various occupa- 
tions. Call to mind the brakemen on the 
railroad trains on which you travel, the 
men and women that you see going to 
shops and factories day by day, the boys 
that deliver your groceries, the man who 
takes care of your furnace, and so on 
thru a long list of possibilities. You 
know that these men and women, for the 
most part, are industrious, honest, well- 
meaning, kind-hearted and as sincerely 
desirous of bringing up their children to 
be good men and women as you are. 
Their tastes and interests may not al- 
ways be yours, but if they get political 
power they will not plunge into a revel 
of crime, nor knowingly wipe out “civili- 
zation.” ; 


What, then, are our misgivings? To 
be quite frank they are, that if the in- 
dustrial population shouid become able 
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in the near future to put in force a radi- 
cal social program, it would seriously 
impair civilization wnintentionally and 
without at all knowing what it was do- 
ing. 

If such a thing happens it will not be 
the fault of the industrial population it- 
self. It will be the fault of the present 
generation of wealthy men and women 
now enjoying special privileges, without 
accepting and adequately discharging the 
duty so to broaden the intellectual op- 
portunities of the wage-earning masses 
that our heritage of knowledge shzll be- 
come securely the possession of hun- 
dreds of millions, instead of hundreds of 
thousands. 

Astonishingly few persons today, even 
among the so-called educated classes, 
realize how absolutely our wealth-pro- 
ducing processes rest upon scientific dis- 
covery, and how exceedingly small, in 
proportion tothe whole population of 
the world, is the number of men and 


women who possess the scientific knowl- 
edge upon which the fate of mankind 
hangs. 


Safety consists in enormously 
multiplying the number of the informed, 
and it is doubtful whether the educa- 
tional efforts of our time are achieving 
their proper objects. It is, of course, a 
gain that actual illiteracy is disappear- 
ing. Wage-earners generally can at 
least read and write. Perhaps a larger 
proportion of wage-earners than of other 
classes read books and serious pamphlets 
and essays dealing with “class struggle” 
questions, but there is, unfortunately, 
little reason to doubt that the men and 
women of all classes today, find serious 
reading on science, art, literature and 
history very irksome. We should like 
to see a “forward movement” which 
should make the dissemination of knowl- 
edge its serious business. We should 
like to see an effort made to persuade 
at least one adult person in every hun- 
dred to read an hour every day for in- 
formation as distinct from recreition or 
killing time. Reading for information is 
work. If one person in each one hun- 
dred would systematically add this bit of 
work to his day’s task, there would b= 
no basis for fear that popular power 
would knowingly or unwittingly impair 


our “civilization.” 


EDITORIAL 


Translating Christianity 


THE presentation at the Little Theater 
in New York and the publication of Mr. 
Kennedy’s new play, “The Terrible 
Meek,”* has revived the interminable 
discussion of the propriety of modern- 
izing the story of Christ The question 
comes in every field of art; in literature 
whenever attempts are made as in “The 
Twentieth Century New Testament,” to 
put the gospels into such English as its 
authors would have used if they were 
writing today; in art whenever a painter, 
like the late Josef Israels, pictures 
Christ breaking bread in the home vf a 
modern laboring man; in the dratma 
when Mr. Kennedy brings Christ into a 
medern dining room as Manson, “The 
Servant in the House.” This play, which 
many American pastors advised their 
congregations to see as a vivid lesson in 
applied Christianity, was by our breth- 
ren in England regarded as so sacri- 
legious that the censor prohibited its 
production in its original form. 

The same difference of opinion will be 
shown in the case of Mr. Kennedy’s new 
play by those who read or hear it. We 
say “hear,” not see it, for the stage is 
darkened until the very end, and the light 
of the sentry’s link only faintly outlines 
two other figures on the wind-swept hill, 
a weeping woman and a conscience- 
stricken officer. The audience is at first 
in the dark, metaphorically as well as 
physically, for the cockney dialect of the 
soldier and the references to the duty of 
the Army and glory of the Empire lead 
one to think, as the author intended, of 
the methods of modern imperialism. A 
bit of the dialog will serve to show the 
stvle: 

SotprerR—Well, we done for ’im good an’ 
proper, any ’ah, 

Captain—My God, yes. We builders of 
empire know how to do our business. 

SotpreR—Pretty bloody business, too, aint 
it, sir? 

Caprain—Yes, that’s the word. 

SotpreR—It’s an ill wind what biows nobody 
any good. I got summrat aht o’ this, orl said 
an’ done. 

Caprain—What’s that? 

SoLpreR—I got some of ‘i; togs. 

Caprain—His. togs. How do you mean? 





*Tue Terriste Meek. A one-act play for three 
voices, to be played in darkness. By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. New York: Harper & Bros. $1. 
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SotpieER— Why, I tell yer. ’E didn’t want 
no more togs, not the way ’e was goin’; nah 
did ’e? So me an’ the boys, we got our ’eds 
together, and arter we'd undressed ’im an’ 
put ’im to bed, so to speak, we pitched an’ 
tossed for the ’ole bag lot, one by one, till 
they was orl bloomin’ well divided aht! 

Such language as this is shocking. It 
was designed to shock. It is when the 
crucifixion becomes merely a pretty bit 
of symbolism, an attractive design in 
embroidery or jewelry, that it ceases to 
be shocking, because then it ceases to 
have any connection with the brutal, 
bloody deed it really was. If the evan- 
gelists had been concerned with describ- 
ing a dignified and impressive death 
scene they would never have recorded 
such an incongruous incident as the cast- 
ing of lots. {t is a jarring detail. It 
shows that the soldiers were not in the 
least awed by the occasion. They were 
simply doing their duty and willing to 
get a little profit and excitement on the 
side. They were merely common sol- 
diers, the soldiers common to every age 
and every army. The profanity and 
vulgarity of Mr. Kennedy’s soldier is 


doubtless but a mild paraphrase of the 
language of the Roman legionaries when 
they were spitting in Jesus’s face and 
hitting, him over the head with a stick. 
This soldier, in fact, is quite devoid of 


enmity: “Rawther liked ’im, the bit I 
saw of ’im, sir.” But he cannot be con- 
vinced that he has done anything wrong ; 
he was obeying orders, doing his duty 
as a soldier. The captain, however, real- 
izes that there is a higher law, a new 
conception of duty, come into the world, 
and he says to Mary: 

“I tell you, woman, this dead son of yours, 
disfigured, shamed, spat upon, has built a king- 
dom this day that can never die. The living 
glory of him rules it. The earth is Ais and he 
made it. He and his brothers have been mold- 
ing it and making it thru the long ages; they 
are the only ones who ever really did possess 
it; not the proud, not the idle; not the wealthy, 
not the vaunting empires of the world. Some- 
thing has happened up here on this hill today 
to shake all our kingdoms of blood and fear 
to the dust. The meek, the terrible 
meek, the fierce, agonizing meek, are about to 
enter into their inheritance.” 

The officer refuses henceforth to obey 
such orders, altho he realizes that his 
disobedience means his death. The mist 
rises from the hill, and in the back- 
ground, outlined against a bright sky, 
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the audience sees for an instant three 
gaunt crosses. Then the audience, the 
critical, curious, skeptical, cosmopolitan, 
well-fed, pleasure-loving, first-night New 
York audience, which has sat for the 
better part of an hour with attention 
strained upon the darkened stage, de- 
parts in silence without applause, with- 
out bustle and crowding, without the 
chattering comment usual to a theater 
exit. 

Audiences in schools, churches and 
social settlements listen with the same 
interest and attention when Mr. Ken- 
nedy merely reads the Bible. It is an 
old story, but new to them because it is 
a language they understand, the only 
language they understand, their own. 
For he reads in everyday English what 
was written in everyday Greek, not the 
English of that ‘‘most high and mighty 
Prince,” that “most dread Sovereign,” 
that “learned and judicious Prince,” His 
most Sacred Majesty, King James. 

There is no space here to argue the 
question of the propriety of the intro- 
duction of the personality of Christ or 
biblical incidents into a modern environ- 
ment, whether in art, letters or drama. 
Argument would in any case be useless, 
because where there exists such strong 
and permanent antagonism of view on 
the part of equally devout Christians 
there must be more than one side to the 
question. But we can briefly indicate 
why in our opinion such antagonism ex- 
ists. Everybody believes in the historic 
Jesus, the Jew of Palestine; everybody, 
that is, except a few of the highest of 
higher critics. But Christians believe in 
addition in the living Christ, the con- 
temporary of each generation, at home 
in every land, taking an active part in 
the world’s work today as much as ever, 
today more than nineteen hundred years 
ago, we hope. Is it, then, permissible to 
represent Jesus Christ in doublet and 
hose, as did painters of the Renaissance, 
and in trousers and boots, as do some 
modern painters? Is it permissible to put 
into his mouth common sixteenth century 
German, or seventeenth century English, 
twentieth century English, or, in fact, 
any other than the original Aramaic? 
Historically it is wrong. Esthetically it 
is questionable. Theologically it is right. 
And according as one’s religious senti- 
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ments are dominantly historical, esthetic 
or theological will he be repelled or at- 
tracted by attempts at verbal or pictorial 
reincarnation. When the Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon wrote stories of what Jesus 
would do in various walks of life, hun- 
dreds of thousands of good Christians 
were edified. Doubtless as many more 
equally good Christians were horrified. 
When W. T. Stead published his sensa- 
tional exposure of municipal vice under 
the title of “If Christ Came to Chicago,” 
some people were thrilled and aroused to 
action, but others were disgusted, 
shocked at the close proximity of the 
incongruous words “Christ” and ‘“Chi- 
cago,” just as they had been shocked by 
the very idea of Jesus as the editor of 
a Topeka daily. Olive Schreiner’s story, 
“Peter Halkett, Trooper,” tho one of the 
most powerful pleas for peace ever writ- 
ten, wounded the artistic and religious 
susceptibilities of many because therein 
Jesus appeared, not in a blaze of glory, 
in the heavens, but as a wearied way- 
farer on the veldt, seeking the campfire 
of a British soldier. All such attempts 
to translate the Bible into the vernacular, 


to modernize the gospel story, will neces- 
sarily meet with both approbation and 


reprobation. A question of taste is not 
justiciable. Neither is a question of reli- 
gious instinct. What is one man’s spir- 
itual food is another man’s poison. 
& 
Prosecution of Trusts 

THe Government has been criticised 
many times in the last ten years for fail- 
ing to pursue officers of combinations 
under the criminal provisions of the 
Anti-Trust law. But the record of its 
attempts to enforce those provisions is 
not an encouraging one. Within a week 
there have been two notable examples. 
The ten accused officers of the great beef 
companies in Chicago have been tried 
and acquitted. In New York the prose- 
cution of Sugar Trust officers on account 
of what was done in connection with the 
memorable loan to Adolph Segal has 
come to nothing. In a disagreeing jury 
there were not more than two for con- 
viction. The history of criminal pro- 
ceedings under the Sherman act is one 
of failures. We recall no convictions ex- 
cept those of men connected with the 
Turpentine Trust. 
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No one attacks the judge who _ pre- 
sided at the trial of the Beef Trust de- 
fendants, Attorney - General Wicker- 
sham says his rulings and instructions to 
the jury were fair, No one asserts that 
the jurymen were corrupted, altho the 
Attorney-General says he thinks they 
“protected the defendants on the ground 
that they were men of iarge business af- 
fairs.” Let us see who these men were: 


J. H. Edwards, twenty-eight years old, tele- 
phone inspector, Streator 

Asa Bannister, sixty-two years old, farmer, 
Naperville. 

H. i. Bucklin, fifty-four years old, farmer, 
Dundee. 

Jacob Gleim, forty-six years old, baker, Ot- 
tawa. 

Howard C. Bates, forty-three years old, 
president of Chicago tailoring firm; lives ia 
La Grange. 

William J. 
clerk, Ottawa. 

Burton H. Myers, forty-two years old, town 
clerk, Naperville. 

Adam S. Clow, fifty-three years old, farmer 
and politician, Plainfield. 

Charles H Nare, tifty-eight years old, drug 
salesman, 3338 Flournoy street, Chicago. 

Judson FE. Harvey, fifty-eight years old, 
grocer, Wilton Center, town ot fifty people. 

Edward J. Ryon, fifty-two years old, carpen- 
ter, Streator. 

Thomas Scott, sixty years old, cable splicer, 
551 East Forty-sixth street, Chicago. 


Thomas, forty-five years old, 


\nd what do they say? They agreed, 
one of them explains, that a combina- 
tion was shown by the evidence, but they 
also agreed that it was not a combination 
in restraint of trade. Another said that 
they gave the defendants the benefit of 
the doubt. “We did not believe the Gov- 
ernment had made out a strong case. 
The people had not suffered, and we 
could not see our way clear to convict.” 
Juror Thomas did not “grasp the com- 
plicated mass of figures.” Juror Clow 
said he and his associates “tried to be 
ordinary human beings, overlooking 
some little things in- these men as we 
would in ourselves.” “ihe Government’s 
case,” said Juror Gleim, “was weak for 
the time covered by the indictment 
period [three years prior to September, 
1910], and was strong when the statute 
of limitations was in ferce.” Another 
said they had been “penned up” for six- 
teen weeks and had found it difficult to 
keep well. “We were all nervous and 
anxious to get home.’”” Most people who 
read reports of the testimony thought, 
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we presume, that the evidence against 
the defendants was ampie and must be 
convincing. This was not the opinion 
of these jurors, who appear to fairly rep- 
resent the average intelligence of the 
reputable inhabitants of a great State. It 
should be borne in mind that much of 
the evidence which has weight with the 
public could not lawfully have weight 
with the jury, because it was barred by 
the statute of limitations, 

Still, it seems to us that if these de- 
fendants, tried before an honest jury, 
could not be convicted of a conspiracy or 
combination to allot territory, fix prices 
and control the great industry in which 
they are engaged, other prosecutions un- 
der the criminal provisions of the Sher- 
man act will, as a rule, be unsuccessful. 
It may be pointed out that immediately 
after the acquittal of these men the prices 
of the commodities which they sell ad- 
vanced sharply. 

The results of recent civil suits for 
the dissolution of great combinations are 
not wholly satisfactory to the public, be- 
cause the ends sought do not appear to 
have been gained, altho the final de- 
cisions were in favor of the Government. 
Dissolution of the Standard Oil and To- 
bacco Trusts has been followed by a 
notable increase of the market prices of 
shares, by the cutting of stock ‘‘melons” 
and by no decrease of the price of the 
commodities. On the other hand, these 
last named prices have been rising. 

In all this there is an argument for 
official supervision and_ regulation, 
which, we think, would serve the public 
interest more effectively than it can be 
served by criminal proceedings that come 
to nothing or nominal disintegrations 
that give no relief. 


& 


The Conference of Japanese Re- 
ligions 

will recall that 
weeks ago we recorded the fact that the 
Japanese Minister of Home Affairs had 
asked for a conference of the represen- 


Our readers several 


tatives of the Shinto, Buddhist and 
Christian religions to mect him to dis- 
cover if the forces of the three religions 
could be united for the purpose of im- 
proving the moral character of the Jap- 
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anese people. 
been held. 
The occasion for a call to such a con- 
ference needs explanation. The old and 
popular religion was Buddhism. The 
creators of New Japan had little use for 
any other religions; they believed thera 
all to be superstition. But they did be- 
lieve in a certain morality, but particu- 
larly in patriotism; and they made, or 
developed, a religion of patriotism under 
the name of Shinto. This taught and 
teaches in the school books, that the line 
of the Emperors of Japan is descended 
from the gods, and that they are to be 
held sacred and in a sense worshiped. 
Whatever success the nation has in war 
is due to the virtue of the Emperor. 
With this is the worship of ancestors, 
and the read’ness to lay down one’s life 
for the country. This was represented 
as the old religion, and was carefully 
inculcated, and several times a year all 
school children were required to bow 
down before the images of the imperial 
ancestors. Meanwhile Buddhism de- 
cayed, the temples were deserted to a 
great extent, while Christianity grew, 
but was much discredited because it 
seemed opposed to patriotism, since it 
did not teach the myth of the divine ori- 
gin of the Emperor, and objected to the 
prostrations at the shrines. The growth 
of Shinto explains the hostility to Chris- 
tianity and its slower growth, which was 
observed some years ago. Thus Shinto 
was the favored religion, if it be a reli- 
gion, of the ruling classes, while Bud- 
dhism was the conservative religion of 
the common people, tho not wholly in- 
consistent with the acceptance of Shinto. 
But of late the Japanese have begun 
to question whether their method of 
inculcating morality is effective. For- 
eigners complained that the merchant 
class are not as honest as the Chinese. 
Christians severely criticized the geisha 
system of prostitution and its tolerance 
and support. While these criticisms 
were attracting public attention there 
was made known the anarchistic attempt 
to murder the Emperor. This excited 
the deepest horror, as_his person was 
sacred. The ruling class began to admit 
that their teaching of morals had failed. 
because it was not properly based on 
religion. It is not that they believed 


That conference has now 
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more in religion, but they wished the 
people to believe more in it, and thus 
make it a force for morals. Meanwhile 
in Korea Prince Ito had been murdered, 
the highest representative of the Em- 
peror; and very lately an extensive con- 
spiracy to murder his successor as -Gov- 
ernor of Korea, General Terauchi, was 
discovered in which a considerable num- 
ber of Koreans were implicated who had 
attached themselves to the Christian 
faith, probably regarding it as anti- 
Japanese. There was a false report that 
an American missionary was arrested, 
but only his house was searched. 

It was in this state of alarm that the 
Japanese Government decided to call the 
conference of the three religions to seek 
an alliance to bring the forces of reli- 
gion to bear for the teaching of morals. 
It was a worthy motive and a proper act. 
But there was a good deal of criticism 
from those who suspected that it was the 
purpose to found a new eclectic religion 
which should merge the good points of 
the three. The conference met Febru- 
ary 25, in Tokyo, at the Peers’ Club. 
The Government was very fully repre- 
sented by the Ministers and Vice-Min‘s- 
ters of all the departments. There were 
seventy delegates of the three religions 
in attendance, altho the chief Otani sect 
of Buddhism refused to be represented, 
as a protest against the equal treatment 
of Buddhism, Shinto and Christianity. 
It feared an attempt to give the three 
equal recognition by the Government. 
and asked what agreement there could 
be with Christianity? The refusal of 
the Otani sect is unfavorably criticized. 
The delegates of the Buddhist sects 
present were all in their rich religious 
robes of various colors, but the repre- 
sentatives of Shinto and the seven Chris- 
tions were all in the ordinary European 
Or Japanese garb. 

The Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. 
Hara, addrest the representatives, telling 
them simply and briefly that he recog- 
nized their efforts for public morals, and 
that he sought their exertions to accel- 
erate the healthy development of the 
spiritual world to keep pace with the 
progress in the material world and to 
improve social conditions. After social 
introductions the three sets of represen- 
tatives withdrew separately to draw up 
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each a statement of their views. These 
were reported at a session on the next 
day. There seems to have been no spe- 
cial difficulty in coming to an agreement 
in each section, altho the Christian sec- 
tion included a Methodist, a Presby- 
terian, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, a Con- 
gregationalist, a Catholic and a Greek. 
Each section then chose one of its num- 
ber (Bishop Honda, Methodist, for the 
Christians), to formulate a common re- 
sponse. This was easily done and the 
report. was unanimously adopted, as 
follows : 

“We recognize that in convening a religious 
conference, the Government authorities de- 
sired to show their respect for the inherent 
dignity of religion, in accord with the freedom 
of religious beliefs, and to cause politics, edu- 
cation and religion to observe their respective 
spheres of action in the promotion of national 
morals and the improvement of social ethics, 
without compromising our several creeds, 
while co-operating with one another in up- 
holding the honor of the Imperial House and 
in contributing to the progress of national af- 
fairs. We highly appreciate this desire which 
is in perfect accord with the cause we religion- 
ists have long advocated. We hereby record 
our intention to exert ourselves with increased 
energy to fulfil our mission for the national 
culture according to our respective faiths and 
creeds, and we hope that the Government au- 
thorities will endeavor with all sincerity for 
the attainment of the end in view. We there- 
fore resolve: 

“To foster and develop our respective creeds 
in order to uphold the welfare of the state 
and to promote the national morals. 

“To desire the Government authorities to 
respect religion and endeavor to remove any 
friction that may exist between politics, edu- 
eation and religion. in order to contribute to 
the promotion of the national destiny.” 


The bulk of this was taken from the 
answer agreed upon by the Christians, 
and the last paragraph from that of the 
Buddhists. The following day the mem- 
bers met at a public dinner at which 
patriotic speeches were made. 

If there had been any intention to 
merge the three religions in one it was 
quite given up. The Buddhists appear to 
have been more jealous of the official 
favor given to the Shinto worship than 
they were of Christianity. We judge 
that the result is likely to be the reduc- 
tion of any official suspicion of Chris- 
tianity. Tndeed, the Christian renresen- 
tatives asked for an annual conference. 
but this was not agreed to. The religion 
of Shinto is a very imperfect and un- 
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spiritual one, and we cannot think that 
it will be found effective for morality. 
Buddhism has developed into as many 
sects in Japan as are seen in Christian- 
ity, and some of them show a simplicity 
and spirituality that have borrowed not 
a little from Christianity, as has Brah- 
minism in India. 


oe 
Sanitary and Other Eugenics 


ATTENTION has been called during the 
last week or two to the proposition that 
none should receive a marriage license 
without presenting a medical certificate 
that they are in a fit physical condition 
to marry. That means that the parties 
to a marriage contract must not have 
contracted any disease either infectious 
or hereditable. Certain clergymen, who 
have had occasion to know the evils 
which have followed such insanitary 


marriages, have declared that they will 
insist on medical certificates of health 
before conducting the marriage cere- 
mony, while others have as positively 
objected to any such inquisition. 

The purpose of such a requirement is 


certainly right, difficult as it would be to 
secure it except by law. It is as legit- 
imate to require by law that the parents 
on both sides should know the physical 
health of the parties as that they should 
be informed thru a required license that 
the marriage is intended. In a multi- 
tude of cases one party, after marriage, 
has contracted disease from the other, or 
children are born of no value to the 
State, and sure of premature death from 
parents that never should have married, 
and whose own lives have been a trag- 
edy. So long as the State does not re- 
quire a certificate of health, at least the 
parents of the bride should have the fit- 
ness of the groom medically certified ; 
and tuberculosis is not the only or worst 
disease to be guarded against. So long 
as our cities allow houses of infection 
and vice to exist the least that can be 
done is that parents should protect their 
daughters in marriage. 

In marriage two purposes are in view. 
One is mutual comfort, sympathy and 
aid. It is not good for man or woman 
to be alone. The other is, the main- 
tenance of the human race by assuring 
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the succession of generations. Of these 
two purposes of marriage the latter 1s 
far the more important. The former is 
a self-seeking purpose; the latter is a 
blessing to society and a necessity for 
humanity. In these days the former 
purpose is too much considered, and it is 
even thought by many undesirable and 
hardly decent to have children. The 
main purpose for which wise Nature 
ordains marriage is thus obscured and 
annulled by those whose selfish love of 
ease and of themselves sets them in con- 
flict with the highest laws of Nature. 

Have such people ever thought out 
what would be the result in the end if 
such childless marriages, or, marriages 
with but one or two children, should 
prevail? Remember that humanity is 
the only thing worth while in this world. 
Man is the only living creature that has 
the power of thought, that can see 
beauty, or reason, or right. Were men 
to perish from the world, there would be 
no one to admire a brilliant sunset, or to. 
utter a word of love, or to feel a fine 
emotion, or to worship God.  Civiliza- 
tion would come to an end; art and in- 
dustry would cease, our fields and even 
our cities would revert to the savage 
forest; and wild beasts would usurp the 
rule of man. We should go back to the 
geologic Eocene Age, to the time when 
‘a monstrous eft was of old the lord 
and master of earth.” That we should 
revert to that age is a thought too ter- 
rible to dwell on, and yet we must dwell 
on it, for man is moving toward it. “He 
now is first, but is he the last? Is he not 
too base?” 

So let us consider for a moment 
toward what we are moving, we who 
scorn Mr. Roosevelt’s wise warning, and 
follow the example which is frightening 
France and which is decimating what 
was the best breed of the country. Let 
us do a little ciphering. Let us suppose, 
with an advancing culture and luxury, 
that we have a thousand young married 
people, five hundred couples. Perhaps, 
because of disease or purposely, one 
hundred of them will have no children. 
Of the four hundred couples remaining 
many will have only one child, others 
two, and a few three or even four. An 
average of two is perhaps as many as 
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can be expected. That gives eight hun- 
dred children. But of these at least two 
hundred, with the best of care, will die 
before they are of marriageable age, 
leaving six hundred. Of these, as things 
go now, two hundred will live unmarried 
or will not marry till late in life; that 
leaves four hundred, or two hundred 
couples, to be the parents of the next 
generation, five hundred reduced to two 
hundred. In two or three generations 
more this branch of the race becomes 
extinct. Their town, if we suppose them 
to have occupied a town, has run to 
weeds and woods. 

Does this picture seem extreme? Not 
so very. «Does not every city show its 
army of young men and women crowd- 
ing our avenues of industry, but not 
marrying? Do we consider that in 
order simply to keep up the present 
population by replacing the present gen- 
eration, every man and woman should 
marry, and then every couple have three 
children, of whom two should live and 
marry? Of those we know, how many 
have three children, while they need to 
have four or five to make up for those 
who refuse the responsibility of mar- 
riage? 

The substance of what we wish to say 
is this, that the first great duty of the 
human race is to perpetuate itself 
against extinction. That duty is primal; 
after that comes the duty to make the 
race happier and better. That duty rests 
on the collective conscience and also on 
the individual. The alternative is the 
rule of the beast instead of that of man. 
That duty rests most on those who know 
most, on the most intelligent, the best 
educated. It would be a shame if they 
should conclude to give over the succes- 
sion of the generations to the ignorant, 
the stupid, the unfit. Thus civilization 
would decay in rotten luxury of wealth. 
Perhaps it would be well if in a new 
“Carmen Seculare” we might offer our 
prayers that a fresh conscience of mar- 
ital duty might preserve and multiply a 
worthy citizenship. We say sometimes, 
“to the last generation”; let us not re- 
duce their number. Man, man only, is 
what gives value to the world; and yet 
there are those who prefer to raise 
calves and pigs, or lead a lapdog. 
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The Easter celebration does not 
mean the opening of spring, 
with its greening grass, its 
snowdrops and crocuses, and the blos- 
soming of gayer hats. There may have 
been such a festival in classic lands be- 
fore the Bethlehem stable was celebrated 
in story and song, but Easter no more 
means that the sun has crost the equator 
than it means the Jewish passover. It 
means not vegetal resurrection, but 
human immortality, prefigured in the 
resurrection from the dead of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian faith is one of 
assurance of eternal life brought to light 
in the gospel. It forbids hopelessness, 
it bans suicide, it announces life after 
death, a higher, nobler life with Him 
who rose from the dead. We speak not 
of those who yet live in the pagan age 
and see in Easter only the bonnet and 
the bloom; for such there are. They 
miss, in their blind way, the true signifi- 
cance of the season, which is religious, 
and no matter of equator and ecliptic. 
It is a dear figure that relates the resur- 
rection of our Lord, and our own, to the 
resurrection of nature in spring; but 
that is a cold heart, a thin and arid heart, 
that will not rise beyond the type and 
metaphor to rejoice in the one blessed 
hope which has given us life and immor- 
tality in the gospel of Him who carried 
captivity captive and assured this chief 
gift of comfort to man. 
M 

We have received from 
the office of the United 
Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, a letter’ correcting a few words 
in our editorial, “A Mischievous De- 
cision,” in our issue of two weeks 
ago. We then said of that company 
that “it increases the price of every 
pair of shoes by perhaps half a dollar,” 
and that “it requires the use of its un- 
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A Correction 


patented buttons and fastenings” with 
‘ts leased machines. The treasurer of 
the company, Mr. L. A. Coolidge. 


assures us that it “has nothing to de 
with buttons,” and that “the  button- 
fastening machines, about which there 
has been some comment, are manu fac- 
tured by companies which have never 
had any relation whatever to the United 
Company.” As to the profit of the com- 
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pany from its machines, we are in- 
formed that it is no more than 14% cents 
per pair for ordinary shoes, when all 
machines of the company are used, and 
only 5% cents on the highest grades; 
and the average royalty is only 2% 
cents, which covers installation and care 
of machines and instruction of opera- 
tives. Indeed the item of machinery is 
the only one in which the cost is less 
than when the company was organized 
in 1899. It has always aided competition 
by manufacturers by refusing to allow 
rebates from the larger manufacturers, 
and no business in the country*has more 
competition. 
M 


If there is now any chan-e 
of buying the islond of St. 
Thomas from the Danish 
Government, we heartily support the 
proposition. Those outlying West India 
Islands ought not to be partitioned un- 
der various European Powers, English, 
French and Danish, with others inde- 
pendent or belonging to the United 
States. They form one group, but are 
differently governed, under _ separate 
commercial regulations, and would have 
more prosperity and a better civilization 
if they were assimilated. By their posi- 
tion they are under the influence of the 
United States, and the acquisition of 
Porto Rico by us, and the putting of 
Cuba under our protection, have been of 
much benefit to them. Some years ago 
we came near purchasing St. Thomas, 
but the Danish Rigsdag declined the sale. 
There are those who say that now nego- 
tiations would have more success, and it 
is plain that if the island is on the mar- 
ket—and it is of no commercial value to 
Denmark—it ought to be purchased by 
us, rather than allowed to be an occasion 
for dispute over the Monroe doctrine, 
if sought by any European Power. 
& 
After the British [his week, we trust, 
Strike settles the great Brit- 
ish coal strike, the 
most perilous conflict Great Britain has 
seen for a century. It shows us the 
power of combined labor. The unions 
have now learned what they can do, and 
at another time they may press their 
power to the given limit, with a result 
which we do not care to forecast, per- 
haps the seizure of the mines by the 


St. Thomas 
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Government, perhaps civil war. What 
would have been the result if such a 


strike had occurred at the outbreak of 
an unpopular war? Have not the work- 
ing people found a weapon by which they 
could, if they would, paralyze any war? 
But assuming that the ordinary course 
of British industry will be resumed after 
this bitterness and the loss of hundreds 
of millions of wealth, we turn to the next 
great stage in the reorganization of the 
British Constitution, which is the act for 
the government of Ireland by a local 
parliament, The bitterness of the con- 
flict over this measure as yet undivulged 
we can hardly conceive. Ulster declares 
she will not submit. Yet the measure is 
almost sure to go thru with no great 
delay, and we shall see whether Ulster 
will fight. The Protestant Ulster men 
have convinced themselves that they are 
to be opprest by the Irish Catholics, but 
exactly how is not clear. In Massachu- 
setts the big cities are Catholic, mostly 
Irish Catholic, but the country districts, 
which are Protestant, suffer no religious 
oppression. Mr. Redmond, the leader of 
the Irish members of Parliament, knows 
what the features of the bill to be pre- 
sented are, and he deciares that it will 
be a great measure, that it will pass the 
House by a majority of over a hundred, 
and will become a law despite the House 
of Lords. It will have, he predicts, the 
full Liberal and Irish vote. It may be 
a great bill, but it would be a greater if 
it could only give home rule to England, 
Scotland and Wales as well as to Ireland. 
st 

The failure of the House 
Hope in Defeat of Commons to pass the 

Conciliation Bill, giving 
qualified suffrage to women, and th> 
failure of the suffrage bill in the New 
York State Assembly, give hope more 
than discouragement. In Albany the bill 
allowing suffrage for women, to be re- 
ferred to the people, prevailed by a vote 
of 76 to 67, and then was reconsidered 
and laid on the table by a vote of 69 to 
67. It is plain that a number of those 
who had promised the women to vote 
for them were only lukewarm advocates 
and were satisfied to have kept their un- 
willing promise, but dodged on the re- 
consideration, which they had planned 
for. It was another case of Birnam 
Wood going to Dunsinane, where the 
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promise was kept only to the ear. But 
the handsome vote for women assures a 
victory another year. It was by a nar- 
row margin—2o8 to 222—that the suf- 
frage bill failed at the second reading 
in the British House of Commons. There 
is little doubt that it would have pre-- 
vailed but for the shocking violence of 
the London suffragets. And yet- the 
militant women now declare that they 
are pleased that the bill failed, because 
it did not give the suffrage to women on 
the same terms as to men. It gave it to 
every woman who had the household 
qualification, which would include a mil- 
lion women. A year ago the same bill 
past the second reading by a large ma- 
jority, but this year not only had the 
women with hammers and stones preju- 
diced it, but the Irish members voted 
against it, because its further discussion 
would delay the passage of the Home 
Rule bill. Justice is simply delayed, 
a 

It is worthy of notice that thus far, 
after forty years, not one of the higher 
institutions for the education of ‘negroes 


has more than a meager endowment. 
Much money has been, given them by in- 
dividuals and by missionary societies for 
buildings and current support, but very 
little for endowment, such as has been 
given to Hampton and Tuskegee insti- 


tutes.. We are glad to see the effort 
making to raise for Fisk University, 
Nashville, an endowment of half a mil- 
lion dollars. At the public meeting in its 
behalf, at the Broadway Tabernacle in 
this city, April 14, the announcement will 
be given of a conditional gift of $100,000 
by the Carnegie Board, and the outlook 
is promising. Most unfortunately Presi- 
dent Gates’s severe railroad accident a 
few weeks ago withdraws him for the 
present from giving his aid to the ef- 
fort. 
a 

Mexico is having a critical year. Pres- 
ident Diaz during his iong term as Pres- 
ident had not educated Mexico for gen- 
uine self-government, had not given 
really free elections. Now a_ second 
revolution is in progress, following ,what 
we had hoped would be the conclusive 
revolution of Madero. Our Government 
wants peace there, and so wants Madero 
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to retain his power. We do not wish 
to intervene, and it is well that so care- 
ful a man as President Taft is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy. 
He did admirably in Madero’s revolu- 
tion, and we may be sure he will not 
intermeddle now till lie has to. But 
American interests and life will be pro- 
tected, tho only at the last resort will 
our Government intervene, as we had to 
do in Cuba and then withdrew. 
. a j 

We like Mr. Bryan’s straightforward 
positiveness. He declares that if the 
Nebraska Democrats want Governor 
Harmon for President he will refuse to 
be a delegate to the convention, for Gov- 
ernor Harmon is, he says, ‘“‘a reactionary, 
whose nomination, if secured at all, will 
be secured by Wall Street influences.” 
He does not say that if Mr. Harmon is 
nominated he will not follow his party, 
but we may be pretty sure that he would 
retire to his tent. It is not likely that 
either he or Mr. Roosevelt would or- 
ganize a rebellion in the party, but their 
several attitudes are very much alike. 

& 

An unusual privilege has been secured 
in the visit of Prof. Gilbert Murray, the 
distinguished head of the department of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, who 
will give a series of public lectures on 
the Greek drama during April and the 
first of May, at Amherst College, with a 
series of lessons to the students of 
Greek. This is an unusual opportunity, 
and ought to help withstand the heresy 
that classic studies are of little use in 
these days. Professor Murray stands at 
the head of English scholarship and he 
will be heard elsewhere also. 

& 

One after another the great public 
service companies are doing justice to 
their worn-out employees by establishing 
a pension fund. The last of these is the 
Bell Telephone Company, at a cost of 
from $300,000 to $500,000 a year, says 
President Vail. But the United States 
Government still refuses to pension any 
of its civil servants, altho the secretaries 
of the departments and the Presidents 
of the United States have often urged 
it. Why is not an internal revenue 
officer as valuable as a soldier? 








Workmen’s Compensation 


DwurinG the past three or four years 
there has been a steadily growing senti- 
ment in this country in favor of compen- 
sating industrial workers for bodily in- 
juries received in the course of their oc- 
cupations. Under the phrase, work-~ 
men’s compensation, which has lately be- 
come very common in our daily terminol- 
ogy, there reposes something of a revo- 
lution in our legal and commercial cus- 
toms. Heretofore an injury sustained 
by a workman was not, so to speak, prima 
facie evidence of his title to indemnity by 
his employer. He had to show satisfac- 
torily that the employer was at fault. 
The latter had his defenses at common 
law. This order of things is rapidly 
passing away. We grow more human 
and less individualistic. Our workmen 
are, in a way, falling under the guardian- 
ship of the State. 

The policy is rapidly crystallizing that 
the injured workman who is honestly in- 
jured—and by honestly injured is meant 
that the misfortune is not the fault of 
his own immorality—is entitled to com- 
pensation, regardless of the causes thru 
which the injury is inflicted, whether his 
fault, the fault of his fellow employees, 
or the fault of his employer. He is ren- 
dered physically incapable; there must 
exist somewhere a source of pecuniary 
relief. That is the doctrine. 

Under most European forms of gov- 
ernment this policy is eminently sound ; 
under Our system it is regarded by the 
greater number of careful students as so- 
ciologically inconsistent. The latter hold, 
for example, that, unless we are prepared 
to go to the logical limit and admit that 
every person who is disabled is entitled 
to indemnity, there is no reason why an 
exception should be made in favor of 
workmen employed in industrial occupa- 
tions. They admit that the demand for 
compensation to workmen rests on a hu- 
manitarian foundation, but insist that it 
is one-sided and so incomplete as to ren- 
der it irrational and unworthy of ap- 
proval. 

It is plain, however, to those who have 
carefully observed the course of events 
that the new propaganda goes marching 
steadily on, and will so continue until, in 
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the course of time and thru the processes 
of experimentation, it becomes measur- 
ably pertected. 

In the meantime, the insurance com- 
panies, which have been carrying the 
hazards incident to the liability incurred 
by employers thru injuries sustained by 


their employees, are facing a serious 
problem. All their accumulated experi- 
ence is the fruit of a different order of 
things and has suddenly become almost 
worthless as a guide in future transac- 
tions. A merely superficial observation 
of the situation indicates a tremendous 
augmentation of the hazards. To what 
extent they are increased cannot be fore- 
told. All of them which possess care- 
ful underwriters—men of experience and 
vision—will go forward with circum- 
spection. Liability insurance, by reason 
of its characteristic of continuous cover- 
age during a long period of time and the 
large reserves necessary as a consequent 
provision against it, is a peculiarly dan- 
gerous business to invested capital. The 


men who are guiding the leading com- 


panies are seriously at the work of solv- 
ing the problem which has been set them 
by the workmen’s compensation laws al- 
ready enacted, and it is safely to be pre- 
sumed that—provided the laws of the 
various States can be reduced to some 
sort of uniformity—they will eventually 
formulate a system of protection that will 
be satisfactory to employers and profit- 
able to themselves. 


Joun B. LuNGER, vice president of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has just been elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York. Mr. Lunger 
was born in New Jersey in 1864 and re- 
ceived his education in Hackettstown, 
N. J. In 1880 he entered the employ- 
ment of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, where he engaged in mathematical 
work, but soon was promoted to the ac- 
tuary’s department. In 1886 he became 
supervisor of both the office and fie'd 
work of one of the branches of the com- 
pany. In 1897 he accepted the position 
of managing actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, which position 
he resigned February 1, 1902, to accept 
the vice-presidency of the Travelers’. 


FINANCIAL 


Securities and ,Trade 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week 4,726,000 shares were sold, the 
number for the prececing week having 
been only 2,777,000, Monday’s total was 
1,119,761. A majority of the net changes 
for the week were advances, and the 
losses were small. Last week, as also 
thruout the month of March, there was 
evidence of underlying strength. Prices 
responded to news regarded as favorable, 
such as the acquittal of the beef pack- 
ers, and were very slightly affected -by 
unfavorable events, such as the labor 
controversies. For the full month, there 
was an average advance of 3% to 4 
points for active railway stocks, with an 
average addition of about 6 points for 
leading industrial shares. The news, on 
Wednesday, that the Steel Corporation 
was borrowing $30,506,000 by a sale of 
bonds of subsidiary companies was at 
first depressing, but the prevailing opti- 


mism soon asserted itself, and it was 


pointed out that the Corporation’s action 


assured a maintenance of the dividend 
rate on the common stock. ‘This sale 
of bonds is made because last year’s net 
earnings were so smail that appropria- 
tions from them for additional property 
and new construction were prevented. 
About $20,000,000 wiil be needed this 
year for extensions already authorized, 
and increase of business calls for $17,- 
000,000 additional working capital. 

The strength of the stock market for 
some time past, in the face of somewhat 
discouraging news, appears to have been 
due largely to a change of sentiment in 
the world of trade and investment, a 
growth of confidence which successfully 
resists the depressing influence of coal 
strikes or the bitterness of controversies 
in national politics. At the same time 
it should be noted that there is decided 
improvement in One great industry. At 
present the great steei miils of the Pitts- 
burgh district are operated almost to the 
limit of their capacity. Output in that 
district made a new tonnage record in 
March. There has been a slight increase 
of prices. «In general trade continued 
growth of confidence and some improve- 
ment are reported. The tendency is for- 


ward and upward, but on conservative 
lines, 
& 


Railroad Property Values 


Tue Republican and the Democratic 
members of the House Committee on. In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have 
united in reporting a bili authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a physical valuation of all railways 
engaged in interstate traffic. This unan- 
imous support indicates that the bill will 
become a law. It is a measure of much 
importance. The proposed valuation 
would consume atleast three vears and 
cost from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
While we do not think that it should be 
the sole guide in determining rate ques- 
tions, the information should be pro- 
cured for the Commission’s use. If the 
work is taken up, there will be some sur- 
prises in the reported values. 

& 


....Interest and dividend disburse- 
ments in April by railroad, industrial 
and traction companies, as compiled by 
the Journal of Commerce, will be $150,- 
486,600, an increase of $8,767,605 over 
those of April, 1911. 

....A Tokyo journal, discussing the 
proposition for an international inquiry 
as to prices, publishes statistics showing 
that the average price of commodities in 
that city has risen 26 per cent. since 
1899. 

...-David M. Morrison, president of 
the Washington Trust Company since 
its organization in 1889, has retired from 
that office and been elected chairman of 
the beard. The new president, Francis H. 
Page, has held successively the offices of 
secretary, second vice-president and vice- 
president, and, like Mr. Morrison, has 
been connected with the company since 
its organization twenty-three years ago. 
The capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the company amount to $1,800,000. 
Among the directors are Phineas C. 
Lounsbury, George W. Jenkins, William 
Barbour, William A. Nash, Walter E. 
Frew, George E, Ide, John P. Munn, 
John J. Pulleyn and Clarence W. Sea- 
mans. 
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Follow the Presidential Campaign 








The struggle for the Republican and Democratic 
nominations in the coming Presidential campaign will 
be an unusually interesting one. The events preceding 
the conventions, the conventions themselves and the 


election campaign will be closely followed by the read- 
ing public. 


Local newspapers are often confusing, and give the 
news in too great detail. For the busy person who is 
anxious to keep himself accurately informed of the 
progress of events, a good weekly magazine is indispens- 
able. 


The first seven pages of THE INDEPENDENT are de- 
voted to a concise and impartial summary of the week’s 
news. This will give the actual campaign history. In 
addition there will be editorials by able writers, interpret- 
ing the events, and contributed articles on matters of . 
special importance. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular 
purpose of following the Presidential campaign, we will 
enter your subscription, beginning with the current issue, 
until election day, on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
for one dollar. We will also include the first issue after 
the election results are announced, so that you will have 
a complete history of the campaign. Use the attached 
blank. For foreign subscriptions 87 cents, and for Ca- 
nadian subscriptions 50 cents should be added. 





THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send THe INpePeNnpent beginning with the current issue to Nov. 
5, 1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


Conservative investors who desire a fairly high rate of 
interest with a reasonable degree of security will be in- 
terested in the real estate mortgages offered by Burr & 
Knapp, of Bridgeport, Conn. These mortgages, which 
pay 6% per cent., are made in old and established com- 
munities and the security is believed to be at least two 
and a half times the amount of the mortgage. Burr | 
Knapp have had an experience of thirty-five years in 
negotiating mortgages and use the greatest care in plac- 
ing them. 

Mr. Herbert N. Knapp, of the firm, has been in the 
banking business in Boston for forty years. He started 
the Missouri Trust Company in 1875 and in 1883 he 
started the Georgia Loan & Trust Company, of Macon, 
Ga., and is now its president. One well known banking 
house in Liverpool holds over $1,000,000 of mortgages in 
this ‘company and another house in Scotland over §$2,- 
000,000. Those who are interested in mortgages as an 
investment would do well to write to Burr & Knapp, who 
will be glad to send on application full information to 
subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT. 





A BOON TO THE TRAVELER 


The traveling public, or that part of it which is obliged 
to carry on its correspondence or literary work during 
the period of migration, is greatly indebted to the Blick- 
ensderfer Manufacturing Company for producing the New 
Improved Aluminum Blickensderfer No. This is a 
typewriting machine designed especially to meet the needs 
of the traveler. While weighing only five pounds it has 
great strength and durability and will outlast many a 
heavier built machine. Tho occupying but little space, 
it has all the features of an up-to-date typewriter, includ- 
ing visible writing, interchangeable type, roller bearing 
carriage, automatic pointer, automatic line spacing, variable 
line spacing, tabulator, etc. In a word, it is a high-grade, 
portable typewriter at a popular price—$50.00—which in- 
cludes a leather traveling case, two styles of type wheels, 
one dozen ink rolls and tool kit, complete. 





SPRINGTIME IN THE MOUNTAINS 

One naturally thinks of the Green Mountains in con 
nection with summer vacations, but the other seasons 
are no less enjoyable there, tho in a different way. 
Woodstock Inn, at Woodstock, Vermont, is onen all the 
year round and can be reached in a few hours from 
either New York or Boston. All the comforts of the 
modern hotel can be found at Woodstock Inn. Arthur 
B. Wilder, manager, will gladly give any of our readers 
information about this charming resort. 





TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


“or thirty years European traveling under the Bartlett 
management has been exceedingly popular. The reason 
is not far to seek when it is remembered that the com- 
pany serves a most discriminating clientele by attending 
to the comfort and convenience of the traveler in every 
particular. Itineraries and other useful information will 
be furnished to any of our readers upon application. 
Send for Brochure I to the Bartlett Tours Company. 
200 South Fourteenth stréet, Philadelphia. Pa. 









The following dividends are announced: 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., semi-an- 
nual instalment of 2 per cent. in respect of inter- 
est on the Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, 
payable May I, 1912. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

New Netherland Bank, semi-annual, 2% per 
cent., payable March 31. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 134 per cent., payable April 15; also 
common, 1 per cent., payable April 30. 





BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Brorize Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 





For 
Wardrobe Ladies 
Trenks and 
Gentlemen 





y 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 
Lightweight—Durable 
154 ——— N. W. Corner 2oth Street 


B a 
177 = , > Cortlandt Street 


Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK a 











A Strong Tonic - 


About Alcohol? GoTo Your Doctor 


Without Alcohol | A Great Alterative - Without Alcohol! 





A Blood Purifier - 


Wi hout Alcohol 


A Family Medicine- Without Alcohol 








Ask your doctor if a family medicine, like Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is 
not vastly better without alcohol than with it. 


T. C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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“AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS ” 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
TWENTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11.30 a. m. Take the 
9 a m. Express from New York, arriving at 
Woodstock at 5 p. m. For information and terms 
address ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 














The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
and easily reached from North Station by Ele. 
vated Railway, and convenient alike to the great 
retail shops and business centre, and also to the 
theatres and places of interest, 


American Plan $3.00 per Day and Upwards 
European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 


Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 








TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 
ae” 














The 
Puritan 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 


100 yards west of Massachusetts Avenue car lines. 








The Wistinetive Boston House 


and one of the most attractive hotels in the world 
to those who demand the best. 


. Booklet of the hotel with guide to Boston and vicin- 
ity or “The Story of New England” mailed on request. 


H. P. Costetto, Manager. 





HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 














THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 


ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 
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HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2. With Bath $3. ) 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. § and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres. JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 


“The 


Madison Square” 


37 Madison Ave. and 40 E. 26th St. 
Facing Madison Square Park 


BOTH HOTEL AND HOUSEKEEPING 
APARTMENTS. 

One room and bath to fourteen rooms ard five 
baths. Leases immediately or from Octobe first. 
A few attractive, furnished apartments to rent at 
special rates from April to October. 

“The Madison Square” is the only New York 
house- where a rule against tipping is strictly en 
forced—willing service, free from discrimination. 

The Dining Room service, both a la carte and 
table d’hote, is exceptional. The cooking, in 
charge of a woman expert, is the kind one can en- 
joy every day in the year; for the lack of a better 
name—‘‘home cooking.” 


Limited number of transients accommodated. 
Reservation should be made in advance. 
BOOKLET OR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST. 


BURTON F. WHITE, Resident Manager 

















HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th St. 


In the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. Absolutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel ; complete 
in all its appointments, furnishings 
and decorations, entirely new through- 
out. Accommodations for 500 guests. 
150 suites with baths, 

Hot and cold water, and telephone 
in every room; cuisine unexcelled. 


RATES: $1.50 AND UP 
GEO. W. SWEENEY 
Proprietor 








Pine Grove Inn and Cottages 


Huguenot, Orange County, N. Y. 
East spur Shawangunk Mts. Gentiles only. .00—$12.00. 
Yure Spring water used exclusively. Furnished Cottages 
$150 and $200 season, with maid service. Ulustrated Book 
N. AND 





let. Tents. 


: a Park Cottage al Camps 


One of the finest and most homelike Summer resorts, wit! 
every convenience for Recreation and Sport. Send for 
booklet. E. A. BOOTHMAN, Jackman, Maine 


THORNDYKE HOTEL syste or 
AQUIDNECK HOTEL "20k. opens 


Booklets—P. H. HORGAN, matencsatee . rs 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


OAK COURT HOTEL A family hotel notable for 


1 quiet air of domesticity and home aie a oy Ng Also 
The Shoreham, Spring Lake Beach, June ist to 
Manager. 





Oct. Ist. E. E. SPANGENBERG: 


INN 





IDYLEASE. 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT. 
Delightful during spring months. 

OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Let us send you our booklet. 





; REMINGTON 
$100 One machine only $18.75 
in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
- cial — prices supplied on all makes 
typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row. New York 





THE INDEPENDENT ? 
Plan your trip to include a stop-over at 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN; > =Z 
Att Old aL CHAM, —_ , \ aes Bi; 


Going—Returning—North 
— South — East — West— 
On Business or Pleasure, 


spend a few days here. It will break up the 
monotony of your trip, rest and refresh you. 

Old Point Comfort is easily accessible from all 
points. (Consult the map.) All railroads sell 
tickets with stop-over privileges. 

Hotel Chamberlin is noted for its luxurious, yet 
homelike appointments—its unique location—right at 
Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the center of 
military and naval activities—its historic surroundings 
—its magnificent Sea Pool and Medicinal Baths, Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, etc. Last, but not least, its cuisine 
—real Southern cooking, fresh oysters and sea food from 
uearby waters, fresh vegetables from our own gardens. 

Come—enjoy rest, recreation and 
real Southern hospitality at this 
famous resort. 





For further information and interest- 
ing illustrated booklets, apply at any 
~ Yourist Bureau or Transportation 


Office or address me personally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, library: 
—— + 1 SS fine scenery, dry and exhilarating atmosphere E. M 
‘ S DeNGLER, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O.. Monroe Co., Pa. 





[} POCONO MANOR ..coTatsear 
Jt Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 
Ll 

7, 


SANATARIUMS 


EASTON SANITARIUM °°"; 


of 
Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 





ASK ‘YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


—_ 

ark Plac MUDLAVIA 

Pa e. (MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 

A History of vour case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 


= no longer necessary. Ample evidence to ststain this con- 
i Fe THE BEST WAY tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager. 
Bes sees MUDLAVIA, KRAMER. IND. 
(rifiPsk ais The use of the INDIVIDUAL 


= COMMUNION SERVICE has 4 Mg 
— increased the attendance at Dr. Wadsworth’s Sanitorium’ 


- 
th e Lord’s Supper in thou- One hour from New York City. New modern fireproof 
building, just completed, for the care and treatment of 
Nervous Invalids, cases of Gout, Rheumatism, etc.; pa- 
tra tients desiring Rest and Recuperation. All modern con- 
, ~ INDIVIDUAL venlences, electric elevator, etc. - 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Telephone 210, So. Norwalk. 














For the Scientific and Effective 


Bestinhios Hills ne Treatment of 
Sanatorium ae i C ancer 


The only private institution of mag- ’ § or pa) ae Without Resorting to 
nitude in the United States for the : ° . Surgical Procedure 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and (2 ~ ; For complete information address 
other malignant and benign new . ~~ : ¥ 

growths. Conducted by a physician Z BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


of standing. Established 32 years. ‘ ae North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Litchfield County —Watertown, Conn. 
Modern house, 3 acres land; city water, electric lights, 
garage. Five miles from Waterbury. For sale or rent. 


W. P. BRYAN, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEWTOWN, CONN. 





To let for summer, furnished, 
remodeled colonial house. Mod- 


ern plumbing; two baths. Directly on ‘‘Ideal Tour’’ route, 
Two hours from New York by rail. Rent Moderate. Apply 
ALLEN, 81 North Moore St., New York. 





PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


8-room and bath furnished cottage on Bay. Rent $300, 
June to October. E. PLYMPTON, Jaffrey, N. H. 





LAKE SUNAPEE, 
Cottage for housekeeping to rent. 
living-room, dining-room, open fireplaces, kitchen, 
modern conveniences. Waring system of drainage. 

MRS. J. R. NILSEN, 27 W. 88th St., N. Y. 


N. H. 


Ten bedrooms, large 


laundry, 





SALISBURY 
Old New England Estate, 250 acres, very attractive. 
tenant house and barns in good order. 
A rare opportunity. 


House, 
Fine trout brook. 


HURD 


G. L. > 
Real Estate for sale and to rent, LAKEVILLE, 


BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED HOME FOR RENT. 
High class suburban section. All improvements. 15 min- 
utes from Atlantic Ocean—30 minutes from N. Y. City. 
Frequent trains. BOX 14, INDEPENDENT. 


Lake Nebo, Adirondacks 


Altitude 1,200 feet. Daily mail by R. F. D. Two 
hours Saratoga and Lake George. Seven hours 
New York. D. & H. R, R. Exclusively Private 
‘Property. No hotels or boarding-houses. Six camps now 
occupied by owners. One furnished cottage to rent this 


$100. J. S. Porrer, Whitehall, N. Y. 
room furnished house with [two 


$ acres of land for rent. Accessible to 


train and trolley. Good bathing, boating and 
fishing. Apply to E. W. Higgins, Norwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


CONN, 








from 
from 


season, 





Fronting on Thames River. Nine 





On Thorn Mountain, Jackson, 
log cabin, 8 rooms and bath. 
pletely furnished. Running ag piazza, barn, 
eourt, etc. Superb mountain v 

Mrs. W. F. MORRISON, 319 ‘Broad 8t., 


N. H., 
Com- 
tennis 


Providence, R. I. 


Virginia Estate For Sale 


A beautifal farm of 175 acres of most fertile land; resi- 
dence of 13 rooms, 2 baths; all conveniences; coach house; 





sanitary dairy barn; large poultry house; complete farm 
barns; splendid orchard, and all small fruits; on a mac- 
adamized road three miles from Warrenton, and fifty-six 


miles from Washington, D. C. 
tailed description, price, etc., 
sddress HA 


For photographs and de- 
of this and other properties, 
RRY M. HUBBELL, 


Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia. 





ISLAND On Puget Sound near Tacoma, Wash 
ington; 267 acres, part cultivated, rest 
virgin woods. Two-story house, some orchard, soil 
suitable for fruit and agriculture or dairy. Climate 
finest; island situated in the protected waters of Cass 
Inlet. Magnificent views. Property fit for a sani- 
tarium or resort or for exclusive summer homes 
Value will increase fast when canal is finished. Price 
asked, Sa ooo. Address OWNER, K. Box 183, Buf- 
falo, , 2 

















OREGON 


Farms, timber, undeveloped land and Portland property 
for sale. Correspondence solicited 
EDWIN T. HA , 819 Union Ave., N., Portland, Ore. 





em PECAN PROFITS ARE AMAZING | 
ree how you can own a ecan 
em cf “mandy ‘parents. Weiee todays Fla. 

















CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
8 rought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
F & Pence Ce., 
1120 E. 24th St.. Indianapolis, Ind, 











The SECRET 


of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance of 
pa vf men to-day lies in a 


“COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Onty barbers used to 
have clippers, but now they're 
becoming as common in homes as 
a comb or a curler— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 
of your neck when it becomes 
*‘woolly."’ Try hardware stores 
for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.”’ 
If they haven't —- send to us. 


name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 














Water Supply Outfits 
For Country Residences 


We are contractors for the 
complete nae of these, 
using Windmills, Hot Air or 
Gasolene Engines, or Electric 
Pumps. . We furnish Water 
Tanks, Towers, Pumps and 
Piping. Write for our cata- 
logue and advise us of your 
requirements and we will 
submit proposals and esti- 
mates. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


13-15 Custom House Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


33 Canal St. - Providence, B.1. 
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LIVE ON LONG ISLAND 


For the Year Around 
For the Summer 



























q Every district near New York is crowded, except Long Island. Trans- 
portation was the problem. No one, seeing, denies the wonderful superiority 
of Long Island over all other suburban districts in climatic conditions, due to 
salt water surroundings, the healthfulness resulting, its unique and endless 
variety of sports or recreations, its perfect roads, schools and physical advan- 
tages. 

@ But a magic wand has waved. Long Island is now easier to get to than 
the most vaunted of districts. Its trains now run from the Pennsylvania 
Station, 32nd Street and Seventh Avenue, through tunnels under the East 
River, serving the man uptown, and the New York Subway connects with the 
Long Island trains at Brooklyn (Flatbush Avenue Station) for the man whose 
business takes him downtown. These tunnels make fog and storm powerless. 
g Straight rails from all over New York to all over Long Island make the 
most perfect suburban places, also the most perfectly accessible. 

@ You can find no place finer, no place more accessible than Long Island. 

@ Go there NOW to live. Have first choice of its beauties, its investments, 
its opportunities for health, pleasure and profit: for the summer or the year 
around. The very house you buy to live in will yield a profit. No one can 
predict the final values ahead of the “building up” process, which, by the 
conditions existing, must be the most rapid ever seen short of the gold fields 
of Oklahoma. 

@ It ts as if this garden spot had been “reserved” and is just now thrown open. 
@ The Long Island Railroad is bending every energy, now unhampered, to 
provide the most attractive service to this territory. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


Pennsylvania Station, New York City 
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ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 
OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropi- 
cal gum that has the impervious quality of rub- 
ber without its unpleasant odor, and is non-heat- 
ing and free from injurious chemicals. They are 
light, cool to wear, and washable. Made in all 
desirable shares and styles. Every pair guaranteed. 

Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
“OMO Dress Shield Booklet’’ sent free 

The op Manufoctuting Company 

Dept. C Middletown, Conn. 
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Wilson’s Outside Venclione 


BLIND AND AWNING COMBINED 


For town and country houses. Very durable and artistic. Eas‘ly oper- 


ated from inside. Admit air ; exclude sun rays. 


SPECIAL OUTSIDE VENETIANS 


for porches and piazzas, ex- 
clude the sun; admit the 
breeze. Virtually make an 
Outdoorroom. Orders should 
be placed now for early sum- 
mer. 

Write for Venetian Cata- 
logue N. 

Also Inside Venetians, Roll- 
ing Partitions, Rolling Steel 
Shutters, Burglar and Fire- 
proof Steel Curtains, Wood 

lock Floors, 


JAS. G WILSON 
MFG, CO 
3to7 W 29th Street 
New York 





» Wilson’s Porch and Piazza Blinds 














HIGH GRADE NORTH_ MISSOURI 
FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


y To net wot Collection of ” 
0 — and interest guar- 5 0 
ante stablished 1885. 

REEVES & Mc CALLISTER 


Milan, Missouri 
Reference furnished if desired 





Payable Semi-annually 
Minneapolis Mortgages 
in sums of — to to $2, 500. yt residence property in Mir 
Pp city in the Northwest 
Population ‘a 1900, "200, ( 000 ; in i911, , 310, 000. 25 years’ successful ex 
perience without the loss of a dollar to investors. Refer by permissio: 
to The Independent. Write us for booklet and full information. 


THOMPSON BROS..,4 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


% INTEREST NET 
O 











The Savings Bank versus 
LIFE INSURANCE 

A savings bank is a mighty good thing in its way 
but it cannot take the place of life insurance. If you 
are 25 years old and should deposit regularly every year 
what it would cost you to insure your life for $1,000, 
it would be 30 years before your deposits increased by 
compound interest to an amount equal the insurance 
policy. Then, suppose you died in the meantime—in the 
first year. The savings bank would return your de- 
posit; the insurance company would pay the full face of 
the policy. From the bank your family can get only 
what you actually save—‘rom the insurance company 
they will get what you intended to save. How tiumber- 
less are the pretexts under which bank deposits are with- 
drawn and snent, or loaned and lost? A _ policy in 
the METROPOLITANLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is a certainty if only the premiums are paid. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 








Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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NEW NETHERLAND BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, March 2ist, 1912. 
A dividend of two and one-half per cent. upon the capi 
tual stock of the New Netherland Bank of New York has 
been declare? out of the earnings for the six months end 
ing March Sist, 1912, payable, free of tax, to stockhold 
ers of record at the close of business on that date. 
CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier. 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 





Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds 


A semi-annual instalment 
cent. in’ respect of 
STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds 
ot The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company will be paid at its office, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, on 
May I, 1912, upon presentation and sur- 
render of the respective coupons NUM- 
BERED 31, and to the holders of Regis- 
tered Bonds. The transfer books for the 
Registered Bonds will be closed at three 
o'clock P. M. on April 25, 1912, and will be 
reopened at ten o'clock A. M. on May 1, 
1912. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED to 
holders of Registered Bonds who file suit- 
able orders therefor at this office. 


of two per 
interest on the 


Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
TELEGRAPH ” COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
March 30, 1912. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





ASSETS REALIZATION COMPANY 
304 Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20, 1912. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on the old 
preferred stock of this Company and on the new single 
class stock for the quarter ending April 1, 1912, payable 
April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at the p ~ ose of 
business March 30, 1912. The transfer books will not 
close. Cheques will be mailed. 


THEODORE FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NO, 122 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
New York, March 21, 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
& Quarterly Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. was declared, 
payable at the office of the Company, HANOVER BUILD- 
ING, Nos. 34 and 36 Pine Street, on the first day of April, 
1912, to Stockholders of record March 25th, 1912. Trans- 
fer books will be closed from March 25th, 1912, to April 
Ist, 1912, both dates inclusive. 


JOSEPH McCORD, 


1912. 
held this day, 


Secretary. 





American Woolen Go. 
Fifty-Second Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given. that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. GH) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American oolen 
Company of record March 25, 1912, will be paid on the 
1sth day of April, 1912. 


Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business March 25, 1912, and will be re- 
opened April 5, 1912. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 


New York. 
WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
March 13, 1912. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Phila., March roth, 1912. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one per 
cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Company on 
both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable April 1st, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 2sth, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


The United States Finishing 
Company 


320 Broadway, N. Y., March 21, 1912. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND No. s1. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One and Three-Quarters 
Per Cent. (14%) upon the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 21, 1912. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 13. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of One Per Cent, (1%) upon the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable April 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 21, 1912. 


S. JEROME, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
New York, March 27, 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the 
stock of this Company will be paid 


Boston, Mass., 











1912. 
PREFERRED 
April 15, 1912, to 





stockholders of record at the close of business on April 
5, 2. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
New York, March 27, 1912. 
An initial dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock cf this Company will be paid April 30, 1912, to 








stockholders of record at the close of business on April 
5, 1912 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
- MEETING | 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

HOLDERS. 

The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of the 
Copper .Company will be 
No. 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey, on Friday, the 


NOTICE OF STOCK- 


Utah 
held at the office of the Company, 
Jersey City, in the State of New 
26th day of April, 1912, at two 
o'clock P. M., for the purpose of electing a Board of Di- 
rectors of said Company, and for the consideration and 
transaction of such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

The transfer books of the 


stock of the Company will be 
closed at 


three o'clock P. M., on the 5th day of April, 
1912, and reopened upon the final adjournment of the 
meeting. 


Dated New York, March 30th, 1912. 


SPENCER PENROSE, Secretary. 
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PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 








Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO.| | Harvey Fisk & Sons 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 
Wall Street,-Corner of Broad 62 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD 
MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


New York 





Bankers and Dealers in 


and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Boston, Mass., represented by 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 5 
bought and sold se Contention. Interest allowed Joun B. Moutton, 35 Congress St. 
4 Tr ‘ ; . *,* 
Cable Tresttere. Cooter —_ Our list of Investment Securities sent on 


application. 
































BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and Foreign 


Bankers 


-_—— — 


Investment Securities 


——_— 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 





Redmond 0. 


33 Pine Street, New York 





Transact a general Foreign 
and Domestic Banking Busi- 
ness and allow Interest on 


Accounts subject to Sight 
Draft. : 


Letters of Credit and Travel- 
ers’ Cheques available in all 
parts of the world. 


High Grade 
Investment Securities 


Lists on request 


























